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Love of truth is an essential constituent both of right char- 
acter and of true scholarship. The man who does not possess it 
may have many attractive qualities, and may pos- 
rena - sess much knowledge; but he is neither a good 
Diverse Forms ™an nor a real scholar. But love of truth ex- 
presses itself in many forms, and unfortunately so 
unsymmetrically are most men developed that it is rare to finda 
character in which the love of truth attains symmetrical all-sided 
expression. With the man of affairs it will manifest itself in 
scrupulous avoidance of all misrepresentation and in punctilious 
fulfilment of all promises, while at the same time the scholar’s 
laborious care in determining and stating an obscure fact in Geol- 
ogy, History, or Grammar may seem to him little less than pedan- 
try. On the other hand the investigator, patiently devoting 
days and nights to the search for a fact of science, and satisfied 
with nothing less than the exact truth, may scarcely recognize the 
fact that the earnestness and steadfastness with which an utterly 
unlearned laborer endeavors to conform his life to certain high 
ideals is an endeavor to express moral truth in action that exhib- 
its the love of truth in a form not to be surpassed for nobility by 
any achievement of scholarship. 
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But never perhaps does diversity of the forms in which devo- 
tion to truth expresses itself take on so much the appearance of 
Lovauty ro Taurw TC! diversity of nature as when loyalty to truth 
Atreaoy Known already known confronts zeal for the truth still to be 
ApparENTLY = discovered. Yet both are but variant types of the 
esieniied same attitude of mind and element of character. 
Loyalty to truth already known is the conservative, zeal for new 
truth is the progressive virtue; but virtue, let it be observed, in 
both cases; for as surely as love of truth is itself a virtue, so 
sure is it that both forms of it are such. It is loyalty to the old 
truth that gives steadiness and steadfastness to the intellectual 
character of the individual and to the intellectual life of a church 
or community. Raised to its highest power it produces the mar- 
tyr that sheds his blood rather than drop a letter from the con- 
fession of his faith. Existing inthe ordinary form that belongs 
to times of peace it leads men to hold fast that which is good, 
to challenge the new opinions to show cause why they should be 
accepted, and saves them from drifting hither and thither with 
every wind of doctrine and current of opinion. Some goodly 
measure of it is indispensable to every man who aspires either to 


keep the path of truth himself or to guide the steps of others. 


But zeal for the truth that is yet unknown—how should 
either the individual or the world make any progress without it ? 
Devoid of it what should men do but simply remain 
Zeal FOR TRUTH anchored to their present state of knowledge or of 
YET UNDIS- A 
eoveene ignorance as the case may be? It is so obvious as 
to be a mere truism that every step of the wonder- 
ful course of modern science, whether in the physical, psycho- 
logical, or theological realm, has been taken under the inspiration 
and spur of zeal for truth not yet known. It cannot indeed be 
claimed that this motive pure and unmixed has swayed the minds 
of all scientific investigators. Sordid motives of gain and fame 
have played no doubt a large part, but even these have been com- 
pelled to transmute themselves for the time being into a zeal for 
new truth in order to accomplish the wonderful results that have 
been reached. And who can claim that love of old truth has. 
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never been mixed with sordid fear and love of power? And who 
can fail to see that zeal for new truth—either just discovered or 
not yet found—has had its noble martyrs too? And who can 
maintain that in itself love of the old truth is any nobler or 
purer than zeal for the new and the unknown. 


Way then do these two virtues—or rather these two forms of 
one virtue—so often confront one another with drawn swords? 
Today in this country men are to a greater or less 
extent dividing themselves into hostile camps, one 
with the motto, ‘‘ Stand by the old truth,” the other 
inscribing on its banner, ‘‘There’s more truth yet to be learned.” 
This is no new phenomenon. It has been so again and again; 
it is vain to hope that it will not be so yet once more. Yet per- 
haps if we could discover something of the reason for this divid- 
ing of the kingdom against itself, it might soften for us some- 
what the sharpness of the conflict, and save us the spilling of 
blood that might be spent to better purpose. 

Doubtless it is in part a matter of temperament and educa- 
tion and environment. The practical man, who is moved by the 
concrete and the objective, cannot be stirred much by zeal for a 
thing so intangible as truth still unknown. He pours all the 
passion of his devotion to truth into the defense of the known. 
The very suggestion that there is truth not yet known, at least in 
the sphere of morals and religion, is disturbing to him, and the 
man who makes the suggestion is to him a disturbing and dan- 
gerous element. Other men are idealists. Their imagination is 
quickened, their blood stirred by visions dim and glorious—the 
dimmer the more glorious—of truths still to be found out. The 
great treasures inherited from the past move them not half so 
much as the possibility of an addition, ever so slight, to that 
store. The ninety and nine things the world already knows, these 
seem to them of less value than the one thing it does not know. 

But it must be admitted that devotion to old truth some- 
times degenerates without the consciousness of the devotee into 
love of the old simply. And zeal for new truth is transmuted 
into fondness for new things, whether they be really true or 
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only seem so. This is but to say that the zealous lover of truth 
sometimes falls from grace, and becomes a partisan. 


But if these things are true, do they not themselves suggest 
how the evils of this division of the kingdom of truth against 
itself are to be mitigated and, as far as possible, 
corrected. First. It is not wise to be greatly alarmed 
or greatly angered by those who happen to be capa- 
ble of but one form of the love of truth, even though that form 
be the opposite of that which we possess. If we are one-sided 
in one direction there is need of men who are one-sided in the 
other, to balance us; we ought, then, rather to rejoice that 
our lack of symmetry is corrected somewhat by that of others. 
Second. As far as possible we ought to cultivate love of truth 
in both its forms—fidelity to the old, zealous search for the 
undiscovered. If there are many who by temperament and edu- 
cation are certain to cultivate but one form, this makes it but the 
more desirable that there should be as many as possible who 
exhibit both in well balanced symmetry. Third. Above all we 
ought to guard against losing the essential elements of our enthu- 
siasm, and becoming mere partisans of the old or champions of 
the new. Let it be truth for which we are zealous, truth for its 
own sake and truth as truth, not the old for sloth’s sake nor 
the new for curiosity’s sake. , | 
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THE REV. MARCUS DODS, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS IN THE. NEW COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


By REV. PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


Marcus Dops, the subject of this sketch, was born in 1834, 
at Belford, Northumberland, England. He was the youngest 
son of Rev. Marcus Dods, minister of the ‘Scotch Church,” Bel- 
ford, the author of a well-known able book on the Incarnation, 
written in connection with the controversy created by the views 
propounded by the famous Edward Irving, the friend of Thomas 
Carlyle, on the subject of our Lord’s human nature, to which he 
applied the epithet “fallen.” Marcus the younger came to 
Edinburgh in 1838, and as a boy was educated at the Academy, 
and afterward at the University, graduating in 1854. He studied 
Divinity in the New College there, one of the three theological 
colleges connected with the Free Church, the first founded and 
the largest, and after a four years’ course was licensed in 1858. 
After six years of “probationer” life he was settled as the pastor 
of Renfield Free Church, Glasgow, in 1864, and continued to 
occupy the pulpit there till he was made a Professor of Theology 
by a vote of the Assembly in 1889. 

As preacher, author, and professor Dr. Dods has a great name 
in Scotland, and occupies a position of the first rank in the esteem 
of the general community, irrespective of denominational divis- 
ions. During the twenty-five years he was the minister of Ren- 
field church he was the weightiest if not the most popular 
preacher in the city of Glasgow. Men listened to him as they 
listened to few others, as one from whom they expected to get 
some definite, valuable instruction, and not merely a passing 
oratorical treat. Oratorical treats were not in his line. Though a 
forcible and arresting speaker he was not a “ popular” preacher. 
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He was a wise ¢eacher rather than a preacher; what he supplied 
was didache of the first order rather than kerygma. He was 
too good and weighty to be popular; hence the unusual length 
of his probationary period, six years. He preached now and 
then in vacant charges during those early years but without accept- 
ance, other men utterly unknown being chosen in preference. 
The present writer acted as ‘Moderator of Session” in one of 
these vacant congregations. At a meeting of the congregational 
committee at which the merits of the “candidates” were being 
discussed, the name of Mr. Dods came up, he like the others 
having preached in the pulpit. Not a man had a word to say in 
his favor; one man with an air of serene confidence expressed 
the general feeling by the remark: ‘“ No, we should not think of 
him.” The ground of this inappreciative judgment may be indi- 
cated by reporting a conversation which took place a quarter of a 
century later between two clerical friends who had together been 
hearing a well-known pulpit orator. After leaving the church 
one said to the other, ‘Well, what do you think of that?” The 
reply was, ‘‘ First-rate preaching, second-rate teaching. If Dr. 
Dods had been the preacher handling the same text, it would 
have been just the other way— first-rate teaching, second-rate 
preaching.” 

To the members of his own congregation the minister of Pen- 
field was first-rate in every sense. He was their ideal preacher 
and their idol, always worth listening to, and no one else worth 
hearing, by comparison. Yet a Renfield man would admit that 
“the Doctor” was sometimes better than at other times. It was 
remarked that he was especially good in character-studies, and the 
worse the character the better the sermon. One of the elders of 
the church once said to me: “ Dods is at his best when he is dis- 
cussing one of those Old Testament blackguards.” In his sermons 
on men and women in the Bible the Renfield minister showed 
a wise knowledge of life and masterly insight into the springs 
of action, and handled his subject always with a bold realism 
untainted by the slightest touch of vulgarity. Such sermons 
would of course commend themselves very specially to seniors 
who had lived long in the world and seen much of men and their 
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ways. But Dods was not merely a preacher for the middle 
aged. He was also one of the few who can catch and hold the 
ear of young men by making them feel that he valued their 
ideals, understood their religious difficulties, and sympathized 
with them under their temptations ; that in fact while his hair 
was getting gray, he continued in heart to be a young man 
himself. 

During those twenty-five years of a preacher’s life Dr. Dods 
was busily occupied with authorship. Preaching and publishing 
went hand and hand, the one supplying material for the other; 
for a large amount of what he has given to the press is homi- 
letics of an exceptionally careful and scholarly type, enriched 
with many a literary allusion or quotation gleaned from an exten- 
sive area of reading. He became an author before he was ordained 
to the ministry, Zhe Prayer that Teaches to Pray, published in 1863, 
showing of what admirable stuff were made the sermons of the 
despised probationer, and explaining how it came to pass that, 
when settled in a fixed pastorate in a city charge, he at once 
stepped into the first rank. That early book is fine at once in 
thought, in spirit, and in style. A series of works followed 
embodying the mature results of pulpit studies, including Zhe 
Epistles to the Seven Churches (1865), Israel’s Iron Age (1874, on 
the Book of Judges), and, belonging to a somewhat later period, 
more elaborate expositions of Genesis (1888), Corinthians (1889) 
and Zhe Gospel of John, 2 vols. (1891-2), taking their place in 
the excellent series known as ‘The Expositor’s Bible,” pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. Along with these 
may be mentioned two small volumes, not homiletic in origin or 
aim: Mohammed, Bhudda, and Christ, three well-informed and 
reliable lectures, published in 1877, and an Jntroduction to the New 
Testament, belonging to the ‘‘ Theological Educational Series,” 
published in 1888. 

For many years past Dr. Dods has done excellent work of 
an editorial kind in connection with Lange’s Life of Christ, the 
translation of the Works of St. Augustine, and the series of 
“Handbooks for Bible Classes,” published by Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, of which he and the Rev. Dr. Whyte of the 
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Free St. George’s, Edinburgh, are the joint editors—a series 
consisting now of many volumes on biblical and theological sub- 
jects and containing not a few works of first-class merit. To 
this series Dr. Dods has himself contributed a handbook on Gen- 
ests and another on Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi, careful and 
competent work like all he has done. In translation also he has 
made his mark, having done into English Augustine’s great work 
De Civitate Dei, Justin Martyr’s Apology, and the Legatio pro 
Christanis of Athenagoras, with the sure hand of a well trained 
scholar. 

It goes without saying that Dr. Dods has often been asked to 
give his opinion of the literary work of other men. As a reviewer 
he is not only competent in respect of knowledge but, what is 
rarer perhaps, conscientious. He actually reads a book through 
before presuming to estimate its value. This appears not only 
from the general character of his notices, but from the care with 
which a list of evra/a is supplied, in no captious spirit, but for the 
benefit of the author in a second edition. If he has a fault asa 
reviewer it is excessive generosity. He never praises an utterly 
worthless book, but he occasionally overpraises a good but not 
supremely good book. On the whole, however, his verdicts are 
sound and have been justified by time. Many books that he 
decidedly commended on their first appearance have taken their 
place as important contributions on the subjects of which they 
treat. The qualities of competent information, sound judgment, 
sincerity, and kindly considerate tone secured for him years ago 
the position of Reviewer of New Testament Literature in the 
Expositor, which he has held since the time when Dr. Nicoll 
became editor of that well-known and highly valued monthly. 

Dr. Dods was fifty-five years of age when he became a theo- 
logical professor, too late a period of life to make a great change 
in one’s occupations. But in his case it was really no such 
change. He had been a student, and in a sense a professor all 
along; so that when he went to the New College he stepped into 
a position which was really not new, and addressed himself to 
duties with which he was already familiar. The students knew 
him already by his books, and they accepted him at once as a 
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Master. He had not been long in his chair when one of those 
theological panics arose of which the Free Church of Scotland 
has had fully more than its own share, threatening the removal 
from his office of the recently appointed professor, along with 
a fellow professor in the western college of the same denom- 
ination. It was a pretty formidable outburst of well-intended 
though ill-informed zeal for the truth, but the storm passed over 
leaving Dr. Dods in his chair and in possession of the unabated 
confidence of the community. The agitation was the revival of 
an old trouble over similar utterances of the accused during the 
time of his ministry in Glasgow, when a motion really aiming at 
his deposition was defeated in the lay Presbytery of that city 
only by a very small majority. The question at issue was the 
view to be taken of biblical inspiration, traditional views ear- 
nestly held by many at the time coming into sharp collision with 
modern conceptions as stated plainly by the object of assault. 
To outsiders it may seem a wonder that a man who had 
rudely shocked the prejudices of many pious people could ever 
have become a theological professor at all in a church distin- 
guished by its zeal for the faith as handed down from the fathers. 
Doubtless the disturbance had something to do with the /dateness 
of Dr. Dod’s professorial appointment, though that was mainly 
the result of his modesty, leading him to give way to the candi- 
dature of other men. But when one comes to consider it, the 
election of such a man to a chair in an earnest church is no cause 
for surprise. There is such a thing as hero-worship still, and a 
man attacked has many enthusiastic friends as well as many res- 
olute foes. The mode of appointment to professorial functions 
in the church gives free scope to hero-worship. The election is 
by a free vote of an Assembly embracing above 700 members, 
clerical and lay. Such a body of men cannot easily be manipu- 
lated, and especially in connection with appointments involving 


personal predilections declines to be dictated to by leaders how- . 


ever loyally they may be followed in general questions of church 


policy. It was pretty well understood that the ecclesiastical 


mind desiderated a ‘‘safer’”’ man, but, no matter, the rank and 
file were determined to have Dods, and in the final vote the 
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‘safe’ man, whoever he might be, was nowhere. To this way 
of choosing professors, open, free, fearless, it is probably due 
that the Free Church Colleges are by common consent on the 
whole very well manned. | 

What a blessing it is to a church to have its future ministers 
under the care of men of the Dods type: scholarly and wise, 
but not worldly wise, time serving prudential ; rather unsophisti- 
cated honest men, severely, even bluntly, sincere. Such men 
occasionally give great trouble to ecclesiastics who have to do 
their best to keep the ship of the church in smooth waters. One 
of them said to the present writer on a certain occasion, ‘‘ Dods 
is a dreadfully left-handed man.” That was one way of looking 
at the matter. Another way is aptly symbolized by a sentence 
in an article which appeared in a leading newspaper about the 
same time: ‘Dr. Dods, for a minister, is a very sincere man;” 
a sentence which implies a very low opinion of the clergy gen- 
erally but a very high esteem for the individual named. Such 
men as he serve to preserve the good name of the church in the 
eyes of the world. And as for the ingenuous youths who fre- 
quent our theological seminaries, such men are their delight and 
boast. And it is well, for beyond question it is in men like Dr. 
Dods that the youth of our church, who are to be its future min- 
isters, can find the nearest approximation to what Christ was in 
spirit and religious attitude. To be their scholars is in effect to be 
in the school of Jesus. For a theological seminary to lack such 
men in its teaching staff is simply death; prophetic freedom, fire 
and power replaced by dry scholasticism, rabbinical pedantry, 
and dull commonplace. 

Perhaps I ought to say before I close this paper that it would 
be an entire misconception of Dr. Dods’ theological position to 
think of him as a very modern advanced man in his general 
views on religious questions. This is well known to readers of 
his books but it is worth stating for the benefit of those who have 
still to make his acquaintance as an author. In some respects 
he is a very conservative and old-fashioned theologian. He isa 
strong Calvinist, holds very somber views of human depravity 
and very stern views of the prospects of the wicked in the world 
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to come. He is cautious, one might think even over-cautious, 
especially after he has given way to an incautious impulse and 
used very freely the liberty of prophecy. One bold step forward 
is atoned for by a good many steps backward, not in craven fear 
but in self-distrust. As a preacher he is (or was) apt to dwell 
overmuch on the dark side of things. Of another Scotch preacher 
well known to fame it has been said that he believes with all his 
heart in the statement of the Psalmist “‘iniquities prevail against 
me,” but not in the hopeful addendum ‘‘as for our transgressions 
thou shalt purge them away.” The first part of the Psalmist’s 
proposition by itself is rather a meager gospel. There are a nuni- 
ber of men in Scotland given to preaching this dismal gospel of 
theological pessimism. I wonder if there are any such in America? 
Those we have in Scotland are asa rule able men and good, wor- 
thy of all respect; only they seem to think sin stronger than 
God, and to conceive the laws of the universe as conspiring 
mercilessly against even the penitent sinner. I would not have 
it supposed that my esteemed brother Dods is one of these pes- 
simists, but I have sometimes felt (and told him so) that he leant 
more in that direction than I was pleased to see. I want the 
strong men of Christendom, every one of them, to say with all 
the emphasis they know how to put in their words: ‘Thy faith 
hath saved thee, go in peace.” 
“I say to thee, do thou repeat 

To the first man thou may’st meet 

In lane, highway, or open street, 

That he and we and all men move 


Under a canopy of love, 
As broad as the blue sky above.” 
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TWO SONNETS FROM JOB" 


Arranged by PROFESSOR R. G. MOULTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


I 
CHASTENING AND DELIVERANCE 


Behold, happy is the man whom God correcteth : 
Therefore despise not thou the chastening of the Almighty. 
For he maketh sore, and bindeth up; 

He woundeth, and his hands make whole. 


He shall deliver thee in six troubles ; 
Yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee. 
In famine he shall redeem thee from death; 
And in war from the power of the sword. 
Thou shalt be hid from the scourge of the tongue ; 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction when it cometh 
At destruction and dearth thou shalt laugh: 
Neither shalt thou be afraid of the beasts of the earth. 
For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field ; 
And the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. 
And thou shalt know that thy tent is in peace; 
And thou shalt visit thy fold and shalt miss nothing. 
Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, 
And thine offspring as the grass of the earth. 
Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
Like as a shock of corn cometh in in its season. 
Lo this, we have searched it, so it is; 
Hear it, and know thou it for thy good. 


*The first is a Number Sonnet; the other a Free Sonnet with full antistrophic 
structure and conclusion. +, 
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II 
WISDOM AND THE FEAR OF THE LORD 


Surely there is a mine for silver, strophe 
And a place for gold which they refine, 
Iron is taken out of the earth, 
And brass is molten out of the stone. 
Man setteth an end to darkness, 
And searcheth out to the furthest bound 
The stones of thick darkness and of the shadow of death. 
He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
They are forgotten of the foot that passeth by ; 
They hang afar from men, they swing to and fro. 

As for the earth, out of it cometh bread; 
And underneath it is turned up as it were by fire. 
The stones thereof are the place of sapphires, 
And it hath dust of gold. 
That path no bird of prey knoweth, 
Neither hath the falcon’s eye seen it: 
The proud beasts have not trodden it, 
Nor hath the fierce lion passed thereby. 
He putteth forth his hand upon the flinty rock ; 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots. 
He cutteth out passages among the rocks ; 
And his eye seeth every precious thing. 
He bindeth the streams that they trickle not; 
And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 


But where shall wisdom be found ? antistrophe 
And where is the place of understanding ? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof ; 

Neither is it found in the land of the living. 

The deep saith, It is not in me: 

And the sea saith, It is not with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof, 

It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
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With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
Gold and glass cannot equal it, 
Neither shall the exchange thereof be jewels of fine gold. 
No mention shall be made of coral or of crystal: 
Yea, the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 
Whence then cometh wisdom ? : 
And where is the place of understanding ? 
Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all living, 
And kept close from the fowls of the air. 
Destruction and Death say, 
We have heard a rumor thereof with our ears. 
Gop understandeth the way thereof, 
And he knoweth the place thereof. 


For he looketh to the ends of the earth, epode 
And seeth under the whole heaven ; 
‘To make a weight for the wind ; 
Yea, he meteth out the waters by measure. 
When he made a decree for the rain, 
And a way for the lightning of the thunder: 
Then did he see it and declare it; 
He established it yea, and searched. it out. 
And unto man he said, 
BEHOLD, THE FEAR OF THE LoRD, THAT IS WISDOM: 
AND TO DEPART FROM EVIL IS UNDERSTANDING. 


—Job 28. 
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THE PROBLEM OF WELL-BEING AND SUFFERING 
IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


I. 


By the REVEREND HARLAN CREELMAN, PH.D., 
Yale University. 


The teaching regarding well-being —What is meant by well-being — Con- 
dition on which well-being depends— The end of well-being— The sources of 
suffering — The end served by suffering— The relation of the principle of 
well-being and suffering to the future life. 

One of the important questions which engaged the attention 
of the religious thinkers and teachers of the Jewish people was 
that of suffering. Besides being the prominent subject of inquiry 
and discussion in the so-called ‘‘Wisdom Literature’”—such as 
Job and Ecclesiastes—and occupying an important place in the 
Psalter and prophetical writings, references to it are as well found 
throughout the rest of the Old Testament literature. Other 
important problems in the Old Testament, such as the Kingdom 
of God and the Messianic hope, are more or less connected with 
it. A subject, therefore, such as this, which occupies so large a 
place in the range and thought of the Old Testament is one 
which in itself deserves careful investigation and study. 

But in order fully to understand or estimate this question as 
it is viewed and presented in the Old Testament, it needs to be 
considered in the light of its counterpart, namely the problem of 
well-being. The two subjects go together; neither can well be 
considered or understood apart from the other. The subject, 
therefore, for consideration is the problem of well-being and 
suffering as it is presented in the Old Testament literature. 

The following classification, it is thought, gives a correct and 
complete survey of all the material relating to the two problems. 

1. The common elements or teaching regarding the question 
of well-being will be considered first of all. 

And in the first place the sources of well-being may be noticed. 

The two general classifications will naturally include all the 
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material bearing upon this point, namely the adtimate source, and 
the proximate or subordinate sources. The former refers to the 
power of God and the various divine attributes as exercised or 
expressed toward mankind: that is, not only the fact of God’s 
absoluteness, that he is more powerful than any other being, and 
hence is sufficiently able to promote man’s well-being, but as 
well his moral attributes are emphasized in this connection,— his 
righteousness, justice, holiness, truth, faithfulness; his guidance 
and care: his immanence and willingness to grant help in times 
of difficulty; his unmerited favor and loving-kindness. All such 
attributes as these, to take up which in detail our space forbids, 
are included under this heading. 

The latter, namely the subordinate or proximate sources of well- 
being include all human efforts or agencies which in any way 
help to effect this result: such as the exercise of man’s natural 
powers in his own behalf, or the agency of men or classes for the 
general well-being, such as the office of judges, leaders, priests, 
prophets, sages and kings. As an example of the latter, cf Ps. 


78: 70-72. 


Now in general these proximate sources are represented not . 


only as being subordinate to the divine source but also as instru- 
ments of it (¢. g., Ps. 77:20). And so much does the thought 
of the importance of the divine overshadow the human agency 
in this connection that sometimes human effort is treated as of 
little importance (e. g., Ps. 44:3). 

The second point to be noticed is what is meant by well- 
being—what it includes. The answer is that it embraces various 
forms of material, social and spiritual good and blessings. A 
good illustration of these three elements, combined in a descrip- 
tion of what constituted an ideal condition of well-being, may 
be found in Ps. 144:12-15. 

Now these three elements in their various phases and expres- 
sions enter into the Old Testament conception of well-being, it 
may be said in general, throughout all its teaching. Of course 
there were times when more stress was laid on one element than 
another. Material blessings would naturally belong more to the 
earlier stage of teaching, while later, when men gave more atter- 
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tion to the seeming inequalities of life,—when the wicked were 
observed to possess material and social blessings, while the 
righteous had suffering as their portion, we find that this had the 
effect, among some of the more thoughtful, of leading them to 
place a higher value on the spiritual content of well-being. But 
in general, material and social blessings were regarded as form- 
ing an essential part. Thus even in the prophetic descriptions 
of the ideal future, material and social good are combined in 
varying proportions with that of spiritual good. 

The third point to be considerd is the condition upon which » 
well-being is secured or upon which it depends. The condition 
is righteousness on man’s part; the fulfilment by man of what God 
requires of him, or the presence of that attitude and spirit in him 
which God desires and approves of,—in a word righteousness of 
act and of disposition; or to state it in still another way, outward 
conduct which is expressive of a true spirit within. 

In reference to keeping the law as a condition of well-being, 
it is noteworthy that it contains ceremonial duties as well as 
moral requirements which apparently were regarded as coérdinate. 
But in the Deuteronomic code a service of the heart such as love 
and fear of God is likewise insisted on (e. g., Dt. 10:12 f.; 11:13, 
22; 6:4-9; 13:3; 30:15 f. 20; Josh. 22:5; 23:11). In Samuel, 
the prophet declares that obedience to God is better than sacri- 
fice (1 Sam. 15:22). A similar thought is also found in Prov- 
erbs (21:3; ¢f 15:8; 16:6; 21:27). While in the prophetical 
writings formalism is repeatedly declared to be insufficient to 
secure the realization of well-being. 

The last point to be noticed under this topic is the true end 
of well-being, that is, what it is designed to produce or effect. 

The fundamental thought of the Old Testament teaching on 
this point is evidently the religious devotion or consecration of 
the nation to their God. This was the end or object to which 
the possession of the various forms of material, social, and spirit- 
ual blessings was to lead up.’ This fact is indicated in different 
ways. Inthe Psalter, for instance, it is especially noticeable in 


* Cf. The development of a benevolent or humane spirit as also an end. Z£. g., 
Dt. 15:12-15; 16:12; 24:18, 22; 10:19. 
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the form of gratitude expressed in thanksgiving and praise to 
God; also in the form of testimony and witnessing to others. 
The following references illustrate the last point mentioned. Ps. 
51:12, 13; 35:18; 71:17, 18; 40:9, 10; 102:21; 109:30; 118: 
17, and many others. Expressions of gratitude are also found in 
various other parts of the Old Testament outside of the Psalter. 

The true end of well-being is more often indicated indirectly, 
or is derived by way of inference. Thus the expressions which 
are found so frequently, that Israel is to be God’s people, that 

‘they are to be loyal to him; that they are to know him as Jeho- 
vah,—such statements as these and others of a similar import 
indicate indirectly what the true end of well-being was.". And 
the same fact is derived by way of inference in the disappoint- 
ment evidenced and the reproof uttered so strongly by the proph- 
ets from time to time in the history of the nation, on account of 
the ingratitude of the people in being disloyal to God for all 
their various blessings. This clearly shows what they considered 
the true end of well-being ought to be,—namely, eins to 
God, and a loyal service to him. 

To be also noted is the fact that the well-being of one person 
or group may serve a further end as related to other persons. 
Thus the well-being of one person or class as related to other 
persons (mankind) may serve to bless, encourage, or strengthen 
them, e. g., Ps. 40:3: “And he hath put a new song in my mouth, 
even praise unto our God” (7. ¢., cause for praising God). Then 
the end this will serve toward others is stated: ‘“‘ Many shall see 
it, and fear, And shall trust in Jehovah.” Cf Ps. 35:27; 87:1f.; 
98:3; 69:32; of. also the patriarchal promises (J E): Gen. 
12:2f.; 7:1; 18:18 f.; 21:22f.; 26:4; 30:27, 30; 39: 3-5; Ex. 32:13. 
C&f. Zech. 8:13;? Micah 5:7 and various others. 

*Some of such expressions may in certain places not only have a bearing, but a 
more direct connection with~ other divisions of this subject. Thus the fact that 
“Israel is to be God's people” may refer to the content of well-being, or the condition 
by which it is to be realized. The context of the particular passages helps to deter- 
mine how the expressions are to be regarded. 


? Compare in this connection the prophetic descriptions of the ideal future when 
other nations are to share in the blessings of God’s people; e.g. Isaiah 2:3; Micah 
4;1; Jer. 3:17; Ezek. 17:22-24; Isaiah 44:5; 25:6-9; 14:1; Haggai 2:9; Zech. 
14:8f. and many others. 
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In the Psalter the thought is found in a few references that 
the well-being of the righteous being furthered may serve the 
end of checking or rebuking the wicked. Thus Ps. 86:17; cf. 
I 33,43 35:15, 23-25; 38:15f.; 79:10; 115:2. 

A few references are also found in which the thought is that 
the deliverence of the righteous from suffering may serve a benef- 
icent end toward others in the way of witnessing for God to them, 
e.g., Ps. 22:27; Isaiah 49:8." 

Again as related to God, the well-being of Israel especially 
may serve the end of declaring his character or testifying in refer- 
ence to it. Thus in Ps. 98:2, 3, ‘‘ Jehovah hath made known his 
salvation: He hath remembered his mercy and faithfulness 
toward the house of Israel: All the ends of the earth have seen 
the salvation of our God,” 7.e¢., God’s character declared by his 
promotion of the well-being of Israel, Cf Ps. 92:12-15; 102: 
14-22; 106:8; 48:10; 115:2; 79:10; 109:26, 27; 67:1 f.; 126: 
1, 2; in (J E) Ex. 34:10; Num. 23:23; also Josh. 4:23, 24 (D) 
I. Sam. 12:22; 2 Sam. 7:23, 26; Jer. 16:21; 32:20; Ezek. 28:25, 
26; 34:27, 30; 37:13; Isa. 44:23; 60:21; 61:3; 49:3; of Isa. 
49:26; 43:21; 45:15f., 21f.; 63:14, 19; 40:5; 41:20; 52:6, 10; 
66:18, 19; 65:16; 42:8; 59:19. In the priestly narrative of 
the Hexateuch: Ex. 16:6, 12; 7:5; 14:15f.; Num. 20:13; 
Lev. 22:32. 

A similar thought is expressed in a more striking way in those 
passages in which the representation is that unless the well-being 
of Israel is promoted in certain circumstances, even when they 
are sinful, God’s character would be misunderstood, ¢. g., in 
(J E) Ex. 32:9-14 Israel, though sinful, is to be spared, lest 
the Egyptians draw a false inference as to God’s character: 
“Wherefore should the Egyptians speak, saying, For evil did he 
bring them forth to slay them in the mountains, and to consume 
them from the face of the earth? Cf Num. 14:13f.; Deut. 32: 
26f.; Josh. 7:9; cf Deut. 9:26-29; Ezek. 20:9, 14, 22, 41, 44; 


*Compare with this a thought in Ezekiel, that certain of the wicked are to be 


spared from the capture of Jerusalem to show to the heathen (12:16) and to Israel in — 


exile (14:14:22, 23) that God in his righteousness had caused the downfall of the city 
on account of its wickedness. 
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36: 1-6, II, 21, 23, 36, 38; 39:7, 23, 25-29; Joel 2:17; Isaiah 
48:9, II. 

The above classification,and references include all the com- 
mon teaching relating to well-being. 

2. A similar outline may be followed in classifying the com- 
mon elements or teaching in reference to the problem of suffer- 
ing. 

The sources of suffering may be regarded as ultimate and prox- 
imate. The wtimate, referring to the nature or character of God 
’ expressed in displeasure toward man ; proximate sources of suffer- 
ing including all subordinate agencies acting adversely upon man. 
Such are generally regarded as active agents of the divine will ; 
but sometimes as in the case of those who persecute the innocent 
and so bring suffering upon them, this does not hold true. 

The content of suffering includes various forms of material, 
social or spiritual loss. 

The condition bringing suffering is sin, the violation by man 
of what God requires of him; the presence of a spirit or disposi- 
tion displeasing to God,—in a word, unrighteousness of act or 
spirit. 

What has been stated in reference to the condition of well- 
being applies as well here, namely, that in the law ceremonial 
violations are placed apparently on the same plane and made 
coérdinate with breaches of moral requirements. But as formal- 
ism was declared to be insufficient as a condition of securing 
well-being, so the fact which had always been held became more 
and more insisted on,—especially in the Psalms and prophetical 
writings,—that moral violations and sinfulness of spirit were the 
fundamental causes which brought suffering. 

This fact is indicated is various places in the prophetical 
writings in their representations of the ground of suffering which 
had come or was to come upon outside nations. This was always 
set forth as a violation of some common fundamental principle 
of morality or sinfulness of spirit. Cf Amos 1:3-2:3; Micah 
1¢; Tea. 10:13; 17:12, 14; 99:7, 8; 90,27, 33; 34: 
8,9; 33:1f., 10-12; 10:33, 34; 14:24f.; chaps. 15 and 16; Jer. 
10:25; 12:14f.; 25:12f.; 30:16f.; 46:10f.; 50:7f. and others. 
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Nahum 1:2f.; 3:1f.; Zeph. 2:3f.; Hab. 1:11f.; 2:6f.; 3:12f.; 
Ezek. 16:49, 50; 21:28f.; chaps. 25-32, 38, 39 and others. Isa. 
47:1f.; §1:21-23; 54:15, 17; 63:1f.; 59:18f., Isa. 24:5f., 21f.; - 
25:9-12; 26:5f., 21; 27:1; 13:9f.; 14:12; 34:1f., 8; Lam. 1:22; 
3: 58-66, cf 4:21; Zech. 1:15f.; 2:8f.; Zech. g:1f., 13f.; 10: 
11f.; Zech. 12:1f., 9f.; 14:3 f., 12-19; Joel 3:2f., 19; Mal. 1:4. 

The end served by suffering may now be noticed. The 
fundamental conception of the Old Testament is that suffering 
comes as punishment for sin. 

But besides this, suffering may also serve as a warning or 
have a reformatory end in view; that is, as far as the people of 
Israel are concerned, it may have as one of its objects to bring 
those sinning against God back to a true allegiance to him. Thus 
Ps. 119:67, 71, ‘Before I was afflicted I went astray, But now 
I observe thy word. It is good for me that I have been afflicted ; 
that I might learn thy statutes,” Cf Ps. 78:34 f.; 94:10; 41:4f.; 
38:1 f.; 83:9-18; 6:1 f.; 25:18; 40:12 f., and many other 
references." 

Compare the same thought from the negative standpoint, 
that is, the end suffering was designed to accomplish though 
failing in its purpose; Ps. 78: 31, 32; Amos 4:6. 

The thought in the following references seems to be that the 
well-being of the nation will be restored after a sufficient period 
of suffering has been undergone; Ps. 102:13; Isa. 40:2. 

Again, suffering may also serve a further end as related to 
others, just as was noticed in the matter of well. being. 

Thus, as related to mankind, suffering which comes upon the 
wicked may serve the end of encouraging the righteous: e. g., 
the thought in Ps. 52:4-6f. The righteous, upon seeing the 
punishment of the wicked shall fear and shall laugh, saying, 
‘This is the man who made not God his strength,” etc.; cf Ps. 
11-13; 58:10; 64:7 92:11; 54:7; 5:10, 11 (R. V. 
marg.). Also (J E) Ex. 14:31; 10:1 f.; 18:11; Job 22:19. 

Ps. 79:10, on the other hand, indicates that suffering upon 

t There are a few references in which this reformatory purpose is mentioned as 


applying to other nations, ¢. g., Isa. 19:20 (cf vs. 1); Isa. 23:15 f.; Jer. 12:14-17; 
46:26; 48:47; 49:6, 34-39; Zeph. 2:11; 3:8f. 
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the wicked may serve the end of discouraging others of like dis- 
position." 

Suffering may also serve the purpose of bringing fear upon 
other wicked (enemy), or have a deterrent influence. Thus, in 
the prophetical portion of the Hexateuch (J E) Ex. 15: 14-16; 
Josh. 2:9, 24; 10:1 f., 20, 21; Num. 22:2, 3. In Deuter- 
onomy I1:1I-7; 17:13; 19: 20; 13:11; 21:21; Josh. 2:10, 11; 
Jer. 3:8-10; 7:12-15; cf 22:8, 9; Zeph. 3:5-7; Ezek. 
23:10, 48; 18:14, 17; 32:9, 10; Isa. §9: I9. 

A few references are found in which suffering coming upon 
the wicked is mentioned as serving the end of confirming Divine 
appointments, or the truthfulness of God’s representatives. Thus, 
in (J E) Num. 16: 29,32; also chap. 12; cf Jer. 5: 10-13; 
Ezek. 33:33; 29:21; 24: 25-27. 

Again, as related to God, the suffering of the wicked may 
serve the end of expressing God’s character or witnessing to it. 
Thus, the thought in Ps. 83:8-18, Let Moab and the other 
nations have suffering “That they may know that thou alone 
whose name is Jehovah, Art the Most High over all the earth,” 
cf. Ps. 74:22, 23; 79:10; §9:13; 58:10, 11; 64:8, 9. In 
(J E) Ex. 9:14-16; 8:10; 1 Sam. 17:46, 47; Jer. 16:21; 
32:20b.; Ezek. 12: 15-20; 6:7, 10, 14; 7:4, 27; I1: 10, 12; 
13:9, 23; 15:7; 20:38; 24:24; Isa. 65:15, 16; 66:18; in 
P Ex. 7:5; 14:4, 17, 18. hs 

At this point reference may also be made to the imprecatory 
expressions which are found in various parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, but more especially in the Psalter. The most natural as 
well as the simplest explanation of such expressions is to con- 
sider them in reference to the fundamental principle of retribu- 
tion, namely, as a demand on man’s part that suffering be visited 
upon those who justly deserve it on account of their sin. That 
is, since sin was followed by suffering according to the commonly 
accepted theory, the next step was to hold that sin demanded 
suffering. Therefore let God visit the wicked with fitting punish- 
ment, since they deserve it, and thus vindicate the principle of 
retributive justice and his own character, cf. Ps. 5:10; 17:13; 

* Cf. the opposite of this thought in Eccl. 8:11. 
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28:4, 5; 31:17, 18; 35: 4-8, 26; 40:14, 15; 41:10; 55:9, 15; 
56:7,9; 58:6-9; 59:5, I1 f.; 68: 1-3; 69:22-28; 70: 2-3; 
74:10, 14, 24, 23; 7976, 9, 10; 88:9 £3 98:11; 
94:1 f.; 104:35; 109:6-20, 29; 129:5 f.; 137:7f.; 140:9; 
I141:10; 143:12; 144:6. 

3. Another point connected with the subject of well-being 
and suffering in general is the relation of the principle of retri- 
bution to the future life. The question whether the future life 
is taught in the Old Testament is not included in the scope of 
this article, except so far as it may modify or carry forward the 
retributive principle to another sphere of existence. In the 
Psalter there are possible hints or foreshadowings of this doc- 
trine, but no statements which clearly and positively refer the 
principle of retribution toa future life (Cf Ps. 16:9f.; 17:15; 
73:23f.; Ps. 49). In the well-known passage, Job 19:25 f., 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” etc., there may be a reference 
to the future life, but this is far from certain. But as far as the 
subject of this article is concerned the interpretation of this sec- 
tion in Job does not matter since it plays no part in the subse- 
quent discussion of that book. The only clear and unambiguous 
reference to the future life, to which the principle of retribution 
is represented as being carried forward is found in Daniel 12: 2, 
“And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt.” 

Thus in general it may be said, that the principles of retribu- 
tion are limited in the thought of the Old Testament to their 
exercise in the present life, this being the prominent idea, because 
in the Old Testament the emphasis is placed so entirely upon 
the present sphere of existence. Now this fact also lends addi- 
tional significance to the explanation of the imprecatory expres- 
sions given above, namely, as a demand for the normal exercise 
of the principle of retribution in this life, since this was thought 
of as the only natural place for its expression. . 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


By the REVEREND A. K. PARKER, D.D., 
Chicago. 


TueE first sight of that little oval sheet of water deep sunk 
among the Galilean hills, upon whose shore nineteen hundred 
years ago light sprung up for a people which sat in the region 
and shadow of death, is hardly second in heart-moving interest 
to that of Jerusalem itself. Approaching it by the route com- 
monly traveled today one comes suddenly upon the Sea of Galilee 
from the summit of the hill above Tiberias. The ascent of this 
hill from the west is gradual and easy, but it falls away abruptly 
in its eastern slope. 

None of the adjectives commonly employed in the descrip- 
tion of landscape fits the extraordinary scene which here greets 
theeye. It is neither wild nor grand nor picturesque nor dreary. 
It is extravagant to compare it as one writer has done with the 
“glowing beauty” of the Lake of Geneva. Nor on the other 
hand could it be thought commonplace and dull, even if it were 
quite divested of its sacred associations. It is entirely wanting, 
no doubt, in the “refinement and elegance” of the Italian lakes, 
and in the noble austerity of Loch Lomond; but Gennesaret has 
a beauty of its own nevertheless. From the point of view upon 
which we are standing it can be seen from end to end of its 
thirteen miles and the clearness of the atmosphere brings its 
eastern shore so near that it appears to be hardly more than two 
miles wide instead of six. Its surface is very still and very blue. 
A white ribbon of sandy beach defines its western and northern 
shore. Yonder the inlet of the muddy Jordan is concealed in 
flowery green thickets and Hermon lifts his snowy head above 
the foldings of the mountain range. Just below us melancholy 
Tiberias crouches within her shattered walls. The banks of the 


unfrequented eastern shore rise steeply from the water to a level 
table-land clothed in a soft green coloring, broken with darker 
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RUINS OF TIBERIAS. 
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hues where the shadows of lazy clouds are slowly creeping. 
The lake itself and its shores, as far as the eye can reach, lie 
quiet, as though under the spell of an enchanter’s wand. There 
are cultivated fields about us, but nowhere a laborer. No hum 
of life reaches us from the city below, no sound of bell or echo 
of voices. Not even a thread of smoke rises from it to stain the 
clear air. 

Zigzaging slowly down the steep descent we ride into the for- 
lorn little town. Tiberias is packed in between the base of the 
hills and the lake, surrounded once by thick walls, which are rent 
and yawning now with the great gaps made by an earthquake 
more than fifty years ago. One wonders whether even that 
earthquake shock awoke the drowsy city. She huddles still 
within her shattered fortifications as fearfully as in the days when 
sentinels upon her towers watched for the spears of armed men 
to glitter and bristle upon the hilltop, and warders swung and 
barred her heavy gates at sunset. 

Cleanliness is as remote as possible from godliness in the 
Orient. Dilapidated and filthy Tiberias shares with Jerusalem 
and Safed the glory of being esteemed by orthodox Jews a “holy 
city.” Its entire Jewish population reckoned by the guess, which 
is the most trustworthy census known in lands the Sultan rules, 
numbers perhaps fifteen hundred, and very many of them are in 
fact paupers supported by a charitable fund to which pious 
Israelites all over the world. contribute that they may enable 
their brethren to devote themselves to sloth and prayer. It is 
‘‘a good work” to consent to live in holy Tiberias, and to die 
there is an act of extraordinary merit. 

We loitered a half-hour in the mean little bazaar of Tiberias 
surveyed the while by a throng of townspeople which may 
have been made up, for aught we knew, of saints, surrendered to 
the higher life of devout contemplation. One would not 
wittingly do them an injustice, but there was a malignant gleam 
in the eyes of some of these devout and dirty old men which 
justified the doubt whether they were accustomed to include 
Christians in the supplications and intercessions which it is the 
serious occupation of their lives to offer. Mounting the horses 
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again we clattered out of the narrow mud-walled streets leaving 
unvisited the ruined castle, the decaying mosque, the Latin con- 
vent with its one remaining monk, even the Protestant Mission 
establishment just outside the walls, in haste for the refreshment 
of the camp whose white tents were already rising up on 
the shore of the lake to the south.. What guidebook sight- 
seeing could rival the claim of this lonely, charmed shore at sun- 
set, with tiny waves lapping and rustling on the white sand, and 
the delicate green of the eastern heights opposite changing in the 
evening light into exquisite tints of rose and pearl ? 

We came out at the breakfast call the next morning to find 
a sailboat drawn up upon the beach near the camp and a party 
of wild-eyed, turbaned men, wrapped in shapeless woolen cloaks 
to protect them from the driving storm, squabbling with the 
steward over the sale of a bucket of fish. Did such clamor rend 
the air when those other fishermen of Galilee whose names are 
household words offered the spoils of their nets in the market 
place of Bethsaida in Capernaum? The lake wasstill gray and . 
forbidding seen through streets of rain when a half-hour later our 
bare-legged rowers pushed us off; but it was not long before the 
clouds broke, the sun shone out and the sail was raised. With 
a northward course and hugging the shore we came in an hour or 
two to a tiny inlet. Here the short voyage ends. We are land- 
ing at Tell Hum, the traditional site of Capernaum. 

One sees at Tell Hum what he can, not what he would, namely, 
a wide, open field with hills rising about it thickly overgrown 
with thistles and rank weeds. Scattered everywhere over this 
field; and almost hidden from view by the growth of vegetation 
are the fragments of ancient buildings, some of limestone or 
marble, weatherworn and gray, the larger number of black basalt. 
Upon one here and there is faintly discernible traces of decorative 
carving. Without exception these stones are insignificant in 
size, and half seen among the tall weeds they tell nothing of the 
shape or dimensions of the buildings of which they once formed 
a part. The ruins of the synagogue of which so much has been | 
written were pointed out. Otherwise they would hardly have 
attracted attention. Laurence Oliphant visiting this spot five 
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years earlier wrote to a New York newspaper, “It is a matter of 
surprise to me that neither the Greek nor the Roman Catholic 
Church in their zeal to discover holy places have yet thought of 
occupying this one.” Unhappily that neglect has been repaired. A 
misdirected zeal, whether for religion or for reverence, after 
having built its church at Cana, has invaded the solitude of Tell 
Hum. We saw with regret that the field of ruins was inclosed 


TELL HUM. 


with a substantial wall, and that stonecutters and masons were 
busy in the building of a church. Already no doubt the gaudy 
altar has been set up, the candles lighted, the masses said, and 
pilgrims’ pence are enriching the treasury. 

This is Tell Hum as we saw it. Nothing could well have been 
more disappointing. The hardest-headed man in the company 
breathed his sigh over another illusion faded into air. We plodded 
about among the weeds and stones goading the reluctant imag- 
ination to reconstruct the vanished city. Futile endeavor! The 
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past would not return at the summons of this spectacle of desola- 
tion. How is it possible that a proud and populous city could 
have been swept away so completely? Might time have spared 
us but an archway, a column, a bit of pavement, how grateful 
would have been the gift! ‘And thou Capernaum, shalt thou 
be exalted unto heaven? Thou shalt be brought down to 
Hades!” 


PILGRIMS’ CHURCH AT CANA. 


But is Tell Hum in fact the site of ancient Capernaum? Its 
pretensions are disputed, as everyone knows by the fertile and 
well-watered plain of Gennesaret, stretching three miles along 
the shore, and running back inland a mile or more to the base ot 
the receding mountains. Gennesaret does not rest its claim 
upon its ruins, though it has a series of low mounds to show, 
which are plainly artificial, but chiefly upon its extent and its 
situation. The spade of the explorer thrust into these mounds, 
will settle perhaps one day a controversy in which, if a layman’s 
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opinion may be ventured, neither party gains as yet a decided 
advantage. Gennesaret is cultivated, but it can hardly be said 
to be inhabited, saving the presence of the wretched little vil- 
lage of Medgel. What strange spell of loneliness and of silence 
has fallen upon these shores? At the edge of the plain and 
not far from the lake a copious spring, called Ain et Tin, the 


THE CAMP ON THE SHORE OF GALILEE. 


Fountain of the Fig Tree, gushes forth, and a little north of it 
are the ruins of the Khan Minyeh, built for the convenience of 
travelers seven hundred years ago. 

To Khan Minyeh the camp had followed us, and there 
the little voyage ended, and we unladed a fragrant freight of 
branches of pink flowering oleander gathered in the thickets 
through which the Jordan flows into the lake, recalling with 
lively pleasure the opening stanzas of Keble’s ‘ Third Sunday 
in Advent :” 
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“What went ye out to see 
O’er the rude, sandy lea, 
Where stately Jordan flows by many a palm, 
Or where Gennesaret’s wave 
Delights the flowers to lave, 
That o’er her western slope breathe airs of balm. 


All through the summer night, 
Those blossoms red and bright, 
Spread their soft breasts, unheeding to the breeze, 
Like hermits watching still 
Around the sacred hill, 
Where erst our Saviour watched upon his knees. 


THE PLAIN OF GENNESARET. 


The plain of Gennesaret is terminated on the north by a bold, 
rocky headland, projecting into the lake and showing traces of 
the conduit by which once water was conveyed across the height. 
From this vantage point one could look down the lake almost to 
its outlet, and read of the Galilean ministry with the scenes in 
which it was transacted spread out before the eye. Somewhere 
upon these curving shores below was the city in which the mother 
of Jesus and his brothers and sisters leaving Nazareth came to 
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dwell, and the house about whose door multitudes thronged as 
the Sabbath was drawing to its close waiting for the coming 
forth of the Prophet whose touch, whose word (2d verse) had 
power to heal, and the synagogue where he taught. This beach 
was his familiar walk and over these waters he sailed to that 
mysterious eastern shore where the hungry multitudes were fed, 
and where, when night had fallen, he went apart alone to pray. 
Setting aside disputes about this locality and that here was a 
frame in which the gospel pictures took on a new and livelier 
meaning, here was a “fifth gospel” which one read devoutly, 
his heart overflowing with quiet joy. It is a memory which 
cannot fade when the pages read that day are opened; now one 
sees very clearly printed upon them the picture of the shining 
blue oval of the little land-locked sea and the soft rounded blue 
hills which shut it in. 

The day had begun with a storm, quickly followed by clear- 
ing weather. In the late afternoon clouds gathered again and 
little showers came creeping over the shoulder of the hill to 
break in gentle dashes of warm rain. Down the lake they swept 
darkening the surface of the water and closely pursued by sun- 
shine to vanish in the clear blue of the eastern horizon. As the 
sun sunk lower a blacker and more threatening cloud loomed up, 
driving the watcher in his height to the shelter of a rock. When 
it had spent its brief fury and rolled on, against its dark back- 
ground a brilliant rainbow suddenly shone out and lingered long, 
and faded only with the setting of the sun. What emblem 
could be more fitting of the radiant charm which for the Christian 
believer must always invest these lonely and silent shores! 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT PROPHECY. 


|. IV. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
: The University of Chicago. 


PROPHECY BEFORE THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN, 


1. LITERARY SOURCES. 
1. Contemporaneous Hebrew Sources.' 
1) The song of Lamech, Gen. 4: 23, 24.” 
2) The blessing of Noah, Gen. 9: 25-27.3 
3) The blessing of Jacob, Gen. 49: I-27.4 
4) The song of the Exodus, Ex. 5: I-19.5 
5) The original words of the decalogue, Ex. 20: 1-17.° 


tIn the case of nearly all the material here cited, there is evidence of modifica- 
tion and addition by later hands. For the discussion of the literary form, students are 
referred to the commentaries, especially, Kalisch, Dillmann; and to works on Hexa- 
teuchal criticism, Wellhausen, Prolegomena: Komposition des Hexateuchs; Green, Moses 
and the Prophets; The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch; The Unity of the Book of 
Genesis; Kuenen, The Hexateuch; Bissell, The Pentateuch; Driver, Introduction2; 
Holzinger, Lind. in den Hexateuch; Briggs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. 


2 Hamann, Werke, I1., 390; Herder, Vom Geist der Ebraischen Poesie, 1.; Caunter, 
The Poetry of the Pent.,1., 81; Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte, 132 ff.; Lenormant, 
The Beginnings of History, 191-5. 

3 Budde, Die biblische Urgeschichte, 506 ff.; Schultz, O. 7. Theol., II, 346 f. 


4Justi, Mationalgesinge der Heb., I1., 1-94; Renan, Hist. Génér. des Langues 
Sémitiques, 111 ff.; Diestel, Segen Jacobs; Meier, Geschichte der Poet. Nationalliter., 109 
ff.; Land, Disp. de Carm. Jacobi; Kohler, Segen Jacobs; Obbard, The Prophecy of Jacob; 
Zimmern, Der Jakobssegen und der Tierkreis, ZA, VI1., 161-72.; Schultz, O. 7. Theol., 
II, 335-41. 

5 Koester, S¢ Ar. 1831, I.; Justi, Mationalgesdnge, I.; Reuss, Geschichte, 201; Kit- 
tel, History of the Hebrews, 1., 206 f. 

6 Gothe, Was stund auf den Tafeln des Bundes, in Zwei wichtige bisher unerirterte 
Fragen; Sonntag, Ueber die Eintheilung des Decalogs; Zullig, Ueber die Eintheilung 
A des Decalogs; Geffken, Ueber den verschiedene LEintheilung des Decalugs; Bertheau, 
Die sieben Gruppen mos. Gesetze; Meier, Ueber den Decalog; Otto, Decalogische Unter- 
suchungen; Schutz, Moses und die Zehnwort Gesetz des Pent.; Datema, De Decalog ; 
Lemme, Die religionsgeschichiliche Bedeutung des Decalogs; Dale, On the Ten Com- 
mandments; Mei Der Decalog. 
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6) The book of the Covenant, Ex. 21-23." 
7) The speeches of Balaam, Num. 23-24.? 
8) The blessing of Moses, Dt. 33.3 
9) The song of Deborah, Judg. 5.+ 
10) Jotham’s fable, Judg. 9: 7-15.5 
2. Later Hebrew Traditions.® 
1) The traditions in P, J and E. 
2) The traditions in D. 
3) The traditions in Judges. 
4) The traditions in the Book of the Wars of Jehovah 
(Num. 21:14). 
5) The traditions in the Book of the Just (Josh. 10:12). 
3. Egyptian Sources. 

Ebers, Aegypien und die Bucher Mosis; Hengstenberg, Xgypt and the Books of 
Moses; Tomkins, Zhe Life and Times of Joseph; Robinson, The Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
Kellogg, Adraham, Joseph and Moses in Egypt; Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments; RP, series 1 and 2; Ebers, Durch Gosen zum Sinai; Naville, 
Pithom; Egyptology and the Bible, essay in Schaff, Through Bible Lands; Toy, Israel 
in Egypt, New World, March 1893; Kellogg, Egypticity of the Pent., Pres. and Ref. 
Rev. 1., No. 4; Ebers, Joseph, in Smith B76. Dict.2; Cook, Exodus, in Bible Com- 
mentary; Poole and W. R. Smith, Contem. Rev., Sept. and Oct. 1887; Jastrow, /BZ, 
XI., No. 1, 1892; Zimmern, Journ. of Christian Lit., Feb. 1892. Trumbull, Kadesh 
Barnea; Naville, Exodus, in Smith 472d. Dict. 

*W.R. Smith, Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 336-42; Naumann, ZXWZ, IX., 
551-71; Jiilicher, 7P7%, VIII., 79-127, 272-315; Rothstein, Das Bundesbuch und die 
religionsgeschichtliche Entwicklung Israéls; Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch; Driver, Jntro- 
duction,? 33 f.; Briggs, O. 7. Stud., June 1883. . 

2 Tholuck, Vermischte Schriften, 1.; Hengstenberg, Die Geschichte Bileams; 
Reinke, Bettrage, IV.; Meier, Geschichte der poet. Nationalliter., 352; Orelli, O. 7. 
Proph., 134-47. Cox, Exp., V., 1833, I-121, 120-44, 199-210, 245-58, 341-52, 410-25. 

3Hoffmann, Comm. phil. Crit. in Mosis benedictionem; Graf, Der Segen Mosis 
erklirt; Bodenheimer, Der Segen Mosis; Volck, Der Segen Mosis; Stade, Geschichte J, 
150-72; Driver, Deuteronomy, 385-417. 

4Hollmann, Commentarius philologico-criticus in Carmen Deborae; Bottcher, Das 
Deboralied als Biihnendichtung; Réville, Nouvelle Revue, 11.; Robbins, Bid, Sac., 
1855, 597-642; Meier, Uebersetzung und Erkiirung des Debora-Liedes; Hilliger, Das 
Debora-Lied tibersetzt und erklirt; Miiller, Konigsberger Studien, 1887; Davidson, 
Exp., Jan. 1887, 38-55; Driver, /QR, 1889, 269; Vernes, Le cantigue de Débora, 
RE], XXIV., 1892, 52-67, 225-55; Cooke, Zhe History and Song of Deborah; Nie- 
buhr, Versuch einer Reconstellation des Deboraliedes; Moore, Judges, 127-73. 

5 Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, 59 ff.; Smend, A/ttestamentliche Reli- 
gionsgeschichte, 66, n.; Moore; Judges, 244-50. 

©The references already given cover these subjects. 
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4. Interpretation of this Material. 

1) Upon the supposition that it is an exactly literal account, 
contemporaneous with the events described, or the words 
uttered." 

2) Upon the supposition that it is largely invention, the words 
being placed in the mouths of the speakers by a later 
writer, whose representations belong to his own time, rather 
than to those of the age of the speaker.? 

3) Upon the supposition that the essential substance of the 
material, including utterances, comes from the date speci- 
fied, the literary form belonging to a later period. 


2. LIVING PROPHECY.3 
1. Abraham.‘ 
2. Isaac and Jacob.5 
3. Joseph.° 
4. The residence in Egypt.’ 
5. The exodus from Egypt.” 
6. The giving of the law.’ 
7. The wandering in the wilderness.’ 
8. Moses.® 
9. Joshua. 
10. The conquest of Canaan. 
11. The anarchy in the time of the Judges. 


So scholars of the old school, e. g., Hengstenberg, Green. 
2So scholars of the Grafian school, e.g. Wellhausen, Kuenen. 


3In general, cf Ewald, Hist. of Jsrae/,1. and II.; Duncker, Hist. of Antiquity, I. 
and II.; Renan, Hist. of the People of Israel, 1.; Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen 
Schriften; Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1.; Kittel, History of the Hebrews, 1.; 
Stanley, History of the Jewish Church; Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1.; Hanna and 
Norris, Zhe Patriarchs; Wilberforce, Heroes of Heb. History; Kitto, Daily Bible 
Illustrations, 1. and I1.; Baring Gould, Legends of O. T. Characters; Geikie, O. 7. 
Characters; and Introductions, Comms., and Bible Dicts. z# Joc. 


4Allen, Abraham, his Life, Times, and Travels; Deane, Abraham, his Life and 
Times; Dykes, Abraham, the Friend of God. 


5Dods, Jsaac, Jacob, and Joseph. 
6° Cf. Bib. World, Jan. 1896, p. 40, note I. 
7 Cf. references already given, also Schmidt, Hebraica, XI, 1 and 2. 


8Lowrie, Zhe Hebrew Lawgiver, 2 vols.; Rawlinson, Moses, his Life and Times. 


Schmidt, Bis. World, Jan. 1896, 31-38, Feb., 105-19. 
9 Cf. especially Moore, Judges. 
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3. EXPERIENCE PROPHECY. 

1. The early stories. * 
1) The creation. 
2) The trial and disobedience of man. 
3) The beginnings of civilization. 
4) The sons of God, and the daughters of men. 
5) The deluge. 
6) The confusion of tongues. 
7) The dispersion of the nations. 

2. The early institutions. 
1) The Sabbath.? 
2) Marriage.3 
3) Sacrifice. 
4) Circumcision.’ 

5) Feasts.® 

6) The Tabernacle.’ 

3. Songs and sermons of the past.® 
1) The Song of Lamech. 

“a Harper, Zarly Stories of Genesis, Bib. World, Jan.—Dec., 1894 ; Lenormant, Begin- 

nings of Hist.; Kalisch, Dillmann, and other Comms., iz Joc. 

2 The Sabbath, Patriarchal, Mosaic, Christian (Exeter Hall Lectures); Kampf, 
Ueber die Bedeutung des Wort Sabbath im Pent., Monatschr. f. Gesch. und Wiss. des 
Judenthums,, 1862, 144; Murphy, 87d. Sac., 1872, 74 ff.; Schrader, Y P 7h, 1875; 
Love, Bib. Sac., 1879-81; Lotz, Quaestiones de Hist. Sabbati; Nichols, Origin of 


Heb. Sabbath, O. T. Stud., Jan., Apr., 1891; Budde, On J. £., ZAW, XI; Andrews, 
History of the Sabbath; Bacon, The Sabbath Question. 

3Selden, Uxor Ebraica; Frankel, Grundlinien des mosaisch-talmudischen Ehe- 
vechts; Loew, Eherechtliche Studien, in Ben Chananja, I11.-V ; Lichtschein, Die Ehe 
nach talmudischer Auffassung; Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce; 
Kalisch, Leviticus; Comms. on Gen. 2 : 24. 

4Collins and Cave, Leviticus (Pulpit Comm.); Conway, Nineteenth Century, May 
1880 ; Kalisch, Leviticus; Fairbairn, Zypology; Park, Divine Inst. of Sac., Bib. Sac.. Jan. 
1876; Cave, Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice; Oehler, O. 7. Theol., 261-320; W. R. Smith, 
Relig. of the Semites; Lectures VI.—-XI.; Green, Hed. Feasts; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 
chap. 2; Leighton, Zhe Jewish Altar; Nordell, O. 7. Stud. VIII., 257 ff.; Schultz, O. 
T. Theol., Tl. 

5 Kalisch, Genesis; W. R. Smith, Relig. of the Semites. 

6 Wellhausen, Prolegomena; Green, The Hebrew Feasts; Bachmann, Die Fest- 
gesetze des Pent. 

7W.R. Smith, Zhe O. 7. in the Jewish Church, 232-4; Wellhausen, Prolegomena; 
Green, Moses and the Prophets; Bissell, The Pentateuch. 


® Cf. references already given. 
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2) The Song of the Exodus. 
3) The Speeches of Balaam (in part). 
4) The Song of Deborah. 


4. DESCRIPTIVE PROPHECY.' 


1. The Story of the Exodus (?) 

2. The Decalogue. 

3. The Book of the Covenant. 

4. The Sermons of Moses in Deuteronomy. 

5. Jotham’s fable. 

6. Divine Messages to the Patriarchs, to Moses and Joshua, not predic- 
tive. 

7. Divine Messages in the Times of the Judges. 


5. PREDICTIVE PROPHECY.:? 


1. The endowment and destiny of man, Gen. 1: 26, 27. 

2. The conflict of mankind with sin, Gen. 3: 14, 15. 

3. The future relations of Shem, Ham ous Japheth, Gen. 9: 26. 27. 
4. Patriarchal Blessings : 


1) Of Abraham, Gen. 12: 1-3; 13: 14-18; 15: 1-8. 
2) Of Isaac, Gen. 27: 27-29. 
3) Of Jacob, Gen. 49: 8-12 
5. Intimations of Israel’s future : 
1) Given an inheritance, Dt. 32: 6-10. 
2) To bea priestly nation, Ex. 19: 3-6. 
3) To bea royal nation, Num. 24: 17-19. 


6. Provision made for future efficiency: 
1) Through a priestly order, Num. 25:12, 13. 
2) Through a prophetic order, Dt. 13: 16-19. 
3) Through a royal order, Dt. 17: 14-20. 


6. THE PROPHET AND HIS WORK DURING THIS PERIOD, 
as gathered from 


1. The lives of men who did prophetic work, ¢. g., Abraham, Moses. 
2. The references to dreams (in the case of Jacob, Joseph, Pharaoh, etc.), 


vision (in the case of Abraham, Balaam, etc.), face to face communica- ~ 


tion (in the case of Moses), direct conversation. : 
3. The references to the utterances of the prophets, in the case of Moses 
and others. 
Cf. references already given. 


2Schultz, O. 7. Theol., 1; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of the Prophs.; Orelli, O. T. Proph- 
ecy; Delitzsch, Messianic Prophecy; Elliott, O. 7. Prophecy; and Comms. in loc. 
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4. The example of Moses as a statesman. 

5. The ministerial work of Moses as an organizer and preacher. 
7. SUMMARIES OF THE PERIOD;' 

1. Ideas concerning “ Right living and Worship.” 

1) The standard of living is not high, deception being 
practiced without direct rebuke, by those nearest 
Jehovah. Cruelty, treachery, torture of enemies, destruc- 
tion of women and children, lax morality were not 
condemned by public opinion. The strong man rules. 
But prophetism points out a life worthy of Jehovah, 
straight, pure, elevated, self-sacrificing, and formulates 
the “moral law” including the thought of intent or pur- 
pose, as well as of action. 

2) Worship consisted largely in sacrifice, which might 
be offered in any place, by any person. The central 
sanctuary, the tabernacle, even after its establishment, 
is neglected. Prophetism is in entire harmony with the 
simple worship of the times; it has, indeed, not yet 
made a distinction between formal and informal wor- 
ship, since everything is still informal. 


2. Ideas concerning ‘ God,’’ “Supernatural beings.’’ 

The God of this period is “Jehovah,” regarded by the 
masses as the God of Israel, just as Baal was the God of 
the Canaanites. This was monolatry, not monotheism. 
Prophetism presents the ‘Covenant God,” who would 
keep his promises and deliver them; the ‘God of jus- 
tice’’ who demands right living; these were the Mosaic 
ideas, which now began to influence the popular mind. 
The people and perhaps the most of their leaders still 
believe in the existence of other supernatural beings. 


3. Ideas concerning ‘“‘Man,”’ ‘‘Sin’’ and ‘‘ Death.”’ 

Man is above the animal world, its master, especially 
created by God. Man’s heart is wicked ; he is always 
doing evil; but God is above all, controlling all. Sin is 

*The statements here given are understood to be the briefest possible sketch. 


Full statements will be found in the more important works, cited above on Prophecy, 
and on O. T. Theology. 
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everywhere, and is always punished. Death comes 
because of sin. 
4. Ideas concerning ‘‘ Deliverance.”’ 

Man, in the midst of sorrow and sin, looks for deliverance, 
Man thus expecting, and God promising, how far has 
the thought of “deliverance” worked itself out? (1) In 
the conflict of man with sin, man will ultimately gain 

‘the victory ; this is coming through Noah, Shem, Abra- 

ham, Isaac. Jacob, Judah; it is to be achieved in the land 
of Canaan, and through a chosen nation. (2) This 
nation shall be royal, priestly and prophetic, and the 
work will be accomplished through certain established 
means, viz., an order of kings, an order of prophets, 
an order of priests. 


? 


Aids to Bible Readers. 


THE LETTERS OF PETER AND JUDE. 


By PROFESSOR M. W. JacosBus, PH.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


OF the two letters which bear the name of the Apostle Peter, the 
first one presents us with a situation which has come to be, through 
the suggestive investigations of Professor Ramsay, of Scotland, a 
most interesting and important one. From general references in the 
epistle, there seems to be little doubt that its readers were Gentile 
Christians (1:14, 18; 2:10; 4:3f; ¢ also 3:6), and from the way 
in which they are spoken of in the address, they would seem to be 
resident in communities in Asia Minor, where there was a certain Jew- 
ish Dispersion-element, so that they could be addressed by the familiar 
Hebrew term of “ sojourners” of the Dispersion, the spiritual mean- 
ing of which term would be made evident by calling them “ elect.” In 
other words, the letter was doubtless sent to composite churches, the 
prevailing element in which were Gentile Christians—for whom 
specially the letter was intended and to which it was specially 
addressed — the apostle calling them “elect sojourners of the Dis- 
persion,” because of their spiritual adoption into the true Israel, this 
being the way in which he would naturally speak of his fellow country- 
men outside of Palestine. At all events, this seems to be the view 
which brings the fewest difficulties in its trail. Now, these being the 
readers addressed in the epistle, it becomes quite interesting to ask 
ourselves how Peter became acquainted with them? What missionary 
activity of his was it that brought him into these less populated prov- 
inces of Asia— especially these far-away northern ones of Pontus and 
Bithynia ? It may not be.so easy, perhaps, to answer this question 
definitely, but it is quite possible that after his departure from Jerusalem 
at the time of his miraculous release from prison (Acts 12:17), he gave 
himself for prudent reasons, to mission work in places somewhat removed 
from Judea, and yet not so far removed, but he could appear again in 
Jerusalem, when there was need of his presence —as at the council 
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meeting of Acts 15, which must have occurred not many years after 
his leaving the city (44 A.D.-51 A.D). If the Mark mentioned in the 
epistle (5:13) is identical with the John Mark of Jerusalem, to whose 
home Peter repaired upon that eventful night (Acts 12:12), there might 
be in this some confirmation of the suggestion that it was to this Asia 
Minor work that he repaired after this experience. We could at least 
understand how Mark, after his parting with Barnabas and Saul soon 
afterwards might have joined Peter in this mission work and served with 
him in it during the eight years intervening between Paul’s first and 
second journeys (45 A.D.-53 A.D.), and in fact afterwards again, and 
so have become acquainted with the people sufficiently to have his 
greetings sent them in the letter. 

The epistle is prevailingly hortatory in its character, and seems to 
direct itself largely toward the persecutions which the readers were 
suffering under the civil power and the need of an orderly and vitalized 
Christian life, which because of these persecutions was all the more 
urgently before them. It is a letter full of encouragement and cheer ; 
indeed, if Peter has earned for himself the title of the Apostle of 
Hope, it comes from what he shows here in this epistle of the hope- 
ful spirit heis striving to communicate to the people of his mission 
field. His object seems to be to present before them the facts upon 
which they can rest themselves in their present trials and, at the same 
time, to strengthen and build them up into that Christian life and 
character that will least open them to assault and will most help them 
to endure it should it be made. 

But probably the most interesting questions are those of the possi- 
ble place and time of the epistle’s composition. The only hint which 
the letter gives of the place from which. it was sent on its helpful jour- 
ney, is one of the salutations at its close, “He that is in Babylon, elect 
together with you, saluteth you” (5:13). The question has been 
whether this is intended geographically of the actual Babylon—the 
historic capital of Babylonia, or, figuratively, of the great center of 
the Roman empire which is supposed to be presented under that name 
in the Apocalypse. The answer of this question depends not a little 
upon the date assigned the epistle. If the letter was written very | 
early, it is almost impossible that Rome was meant; if very late, it is 
quite possible it was; since it was only at the close of the apostolic 
age, when this great city became the center of imperial persecution, © 
that it was spoken of this way. But whether the book is to be placed 
early or late is just the puzzling point. Extreme dates in either 
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direction are most doubtful, for, in either case, troublesome queries 
arise which are not easily settled. Should the composition be placed, 
as some would have it, about 50 A.D., before Paul’s work in Asia 
Minor was fairly established, we must satisfy ourselves how it was pos- 
sible for Paul to have followed so largely in Peter’s tracks, if he was 
honest in what he said about building on another man’s foundation.’ 
We must also be able to say how it was possible for this letter to show 
the acquaintance it does in constructive style and phraseological dic- 
tion with Paul’s epistles, especially such late ones as Romans and 
Ephesians, and more also we must explain how the author could, 
with such apparent plainness refer to a stage of persecution which, at 
that date, had not historically begun.? On the other hand, if a very 
late composition is assumed—about 1oo A.D.—as some maintain, 
while it might seem to clear up the relations of the author to Paul and 
the author’s letter to Paul’s epistles, it compels us to adjust it again 
to the historical development of the persecutions against the church ; 
for it is very clear that the author writes at an advanced stage of the 
persecution and yet not so advanced as to have made the outlook for 
the Christians hopeless (3:13; 2:14). It is also clear that, while 
Christians were now persecuted for the Name (4:14, 16), they were 
not wholly beyond the stage where they had been arraigned for evil- 
doing (2:12, 19f.; 3:15 ff.; 4:15,17f.). Indeed, the urgency of the 
epistle seems to be just at this point of placing the readers clear of 
the civil power by establishing them in a blameless and unarraignable 
Christian life. In view of these difficulties, it seems as though the 
safest critical way would be to place the letter’s writing somewhere 
between these two extremes— late enough to make the author a fol- 
lower after Paul rather than a pioneer within his fields of work and a 
writer who had had a chance to come under the influence of his epis- 
tles rather than to be the one to suggest to them their traits of word 
and style —and at the same time, to date the letter early enough to 
place its writing in the persecutions where the name alone had not 
wholly come to be the offense, but had coupled with it still the old 


7At the same time it is interesting to notice how very much outside of Paul’s 
Asia Minor field this work of Peter’s lay, how, in fact, these provinces of Peter’s seem 
to gather along the line of the great pilgrim route between Byzantium and Jerusa- 
lem, which Paul seems to have avoided. 

* Prof. Ramsay has brought out into clear light the development in the persecu- 
tions against the Christians, from arrests on the basis of charges of crime to arrests on 
the basis of bearing the Christian name. The latter stage had not begun at this early 
date of 50 A.D.—in fact not even the first stage could then be said to be in existence. 
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idea of accusation for actual crime. It would seem, therefore, as 
though the letter might not uncritically be placed, either at the close 
of Nero’s reign (68 A.D.), when his persecuting course toward the 
Christians may have developed sufficiently to bring about an arraign- 
ment of Christians on account of their name, or within the reign of 
Vespasian (69-79 A.D.), who confirmed the Neronian principle of 
action against the Christians and under which confirmation there may 
have begun the development which brought about this arraignment 
for the name. 

If this rather general limit can be accepted as the time of the let- 
ter’s writing, then it is more than likely that the place from which it 
was written was Rome, and that the author spoke of this city under its 
symbolic name of Babylon, not simply in memory of what it had been, 
but in conviction of what it was likely yet to be as the persecuting 
adversary of the church. i 

These results are in no way against a Petrine authorship.’ The 
region of country missionized and the people addressed in the epistle; 
the Jewish cast of the writing and the hopeful character of its contents 
-——to say nothing of their agreement with Peter’s personal experiences 
of life ; the author’s relations to Paul in his thought and style of com- 
position ; the Roman place of writing and the time when the writing 
was done — are all of them consistent with the claim which the 
epistle makes for itself—that it is a letter of the Apostle Peter and 
this result is confirmed most strongly by the external evidence which 
carries the existence of the book back to Polycarp and Clement of 
Rome and confirms it abundantly all the way along. 

2 Peter presents us with a somewhat different situation. It bears 
the name of the same author as 1 Peter, though it is given us in its 
Hebrew form, Simon Peter (1:1). It also places before us, evidently, 
the same readers as 1 Peter (3:1). They are at least Gentile Chris- 
tians, as appears from the distinction which the author makes in the 
greeting between them on the one side, and himself and his fellow 
Jewish Christians on the other, though one must admit that the letter, 
especially in the second chapter, is more Jewish in its tone than 
1 Peter. Its motive, however, seems to be not so much the encourage- 
ment of those who were under persecution from the civil power, as 


If the letter be assigned to Nero’s reign, the tradition of Peter’s death in 68 A.D., 
might still be true; if placed in Vespasian’s reign, refuge might be taken in the criti- 
cal conviction that this tradition has been found not to be as strong as it was supposed 
to be; that a much later date is quite possible. 
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the warning of those who were in danger of being influenced by 
immoral teachings and impious scoffings, as is evident from chapters 
2and 3. It gives no hint of any sort as to the place from which it 
was written, though there is nothing in the letter itself to prevent its 
having been the same place as that from which 1 Peter was sent. But 
the time of its composition confronts us with a problem of some con- 
fusion. As following the first epistle, it would seem as though it 
should be placed after 70 A.D., and yet, in this case, it would seem 
hard to understand how the apostle refrained from citing the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, as one of the evidences which he gives in chapter 2 
of the righteous judgments of God, and also difficult to understand 
how the scoffers of chapter 3 fail to call attention to the fact that this 
great catastrophe had come without bringing with it the personal 
advent of Christ, as they might claim was promised in the prophecies 
of Matt. 24 and Mark 13. 

The question of date is thus a confusing one and yet were this the 
only difficulty which the epistle presented it would be by no means an 
impossible thing to arrive at some conclusion which would be in harmony 
with the claim of authorship which it so distinctly makes and in regard 
to which the points so far stated shows nothing inconsistent.‘ There 
are, however, some more serious objections advanced against a Petrine 
source for our epistle. There is the fact, which cannot be gainsaid, 
that of all the New Testament books this is the last one to be received 
by the church, and when so received to be received with qualifications. 
There is also the fact that this epistle shows quite decided differences - 
from 1 Peter, not simply in word and phrase, but in general character 
of style and thought; while over against this there is the presence of 
somewhat remarkable resemblances between the epistle and writings of 
the post-apostolic age, notably Josephus, Antiquities. Added to this is the 
fact that the author makes allusion to Paul and his epistles in such a way 
as would seem to permit the inference that he considered this apostle’s 
letters on an equality with Old Testament Scriptures. These points 
are insisted upon quite vigorously by many critics and, if proved to the 
full extent of their insistence, would make impossible the acceptance 

*In case 1 Peter is assigned to the closing years of Nero’s reign we might under- 
stand 2 Peter as following closely enough upon it to itself have been written before 
the first year of Vespasian’s reign had closed, and so before 70 A.D. There would be 
nothing against this in the fact that the scoffers of chapter 3 disclaimed against the 
delay of Christ’s coming. That was a subject of trouble as early as the Thessalonian 


epistles, and the character of the errorists of chapter 2 is undefined enough to place a 
reference to them as early at least as the reference to those of 2 Timothy. 
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,of our epistle as of apostolic origin. The question, however, is as to 
just how far they can be critically urged. : 

Now in answering this question there are certain things we must 
remember. It is quite true that 2 Peter is not definitely accepted as 
canonical until the fourth century, but it would not be true to say there 
is no trace of its existence in the church before that day. A series of 
writers going back from Clement of Alexandria to Clement of Rome 
show a literary connection with the epistle that would be very difficult 
to prove was one of borrowing by 2 Peter. It is true that its accept- 
ance in the fourth century is a qualified one, but it is not a little signif- 
icant that this qualification first appears in the school of Alexandria, 
and that, if we can trust Jerome, the reason why qualification was ever 
expressed was because of the striking difference in style between the 
second letter and the first. ‘The Alexandrian school was the home of 
internal criticism in the early church. The kind of criticism was first 
applied here to Hebrews and Revelation and inferences drawn from 
the results. It is not strange, therefore, that we should find it applied 
to 2 Peter, and on this basis, doubts expressed as to its sameness of 
source with 1 Peter; nor is it strange that the Antiochene school, which 
was the literary heir of Alexandria, should drive these doubts regarding 
2 Peter as it did many other critical queries from this region to a prac- 
tical outcome and so omit the book from its canon altogether. At all 
events these facts will help us to understand why it was received so 
doubtfully when it was received, and why in the Syrian part of the 
church it was not received at all. 

It is further true that there are differences between this epistle 
of ours and 1 Peter, but it would be another thing to say that these 
differences are such as cannot be in any way accounted for by a differ- 
ence of subject in the writing, or a difference of purpose on the writer’s 
part. Criticism is coming over to too kindly a feeling towards the differ- 
ences between the pastorals and the acknowledged letters of Paul to make 
it safe to press the differences which we have here between 1 and 2 
Peter. On the other hand it is abundantly evident that while there are 
differences between these two epistles there are also quite decided 
resemblances between them, and resemblances which show a perfect 
naturalness and an absence of all design. In fact, when one comes to 
study closely, the differences are confined almost wholly to chapter 2, 
in which the author has been influenced in this form of expression 
largely by the essential peculiarity of the facts with which he has to 
deal. It is quite true that there are interesting literary resemblances 
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between our epistle and some parts of Josephus, Avtiguities, but it is, 
more than has been proved that they must be due only to a use by our 
author of Josephus’ works. Dr. Abbot has contended brilliantly for 
such a dependence, but he has shown nothing more than that 2 Peter 
and the Antiquities belong to the same stage of Hellenistic literature, 
and that their authors may have produced their resemblance to each 
other by drawing from a common vocabulary and being subjects of a 
common national, and what might be called educational life. And, 
lastly, it is true that the author of our letter makes striking reference 
to Paul and his epistles, but it is exegetically clear that he cannot have 
in mind all the Pauline letters which now exist, since not all Paul’s 
canonical letters by any means correspond to the statements made 
regarding them here. And grammatically, it is clear that the phrase 
“in all [his] epistles” cannot describe the Pauline letters referred to as 
a closed collection, canonically received by the church while the term 
“the other Scriptures,” though it refers to writings on an equality with 
which Paul’s are placed, does not necessarily thereby refer to the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 

From a consideration of these contentions concerning our epistle 
it is evident that, though its Petrine authorship may not be held to 
be disproved, its proving invites most serious and scholarly study, 
while it is also evident that, were not the canonical reception of the 
epistle so late many of the objections urged against its apostolic source 
would not be thought of. The truth of it is we are spoiled for the 
scanty testimony for 2 Peter by the generally abundant testimony for the 
other New Testament books. On a classical standard 2 Peter would be 
considered witnessed to beyond doubt. Rawlinson’s figures for Herodo- 
tus, and Thucydides, and Tacitus, and Livy, make us wonder at the 
abundant witness we have for these writings of the Greek canon. 

The letter which follows 2 Peter claims to have been written by Jude 
who designates himself as ‘‘a servant of Jesus Christ and brother of 
James,” (v. 1°), a designation which reminds us of the first epistle of the 
catholic group, where James speaks of himself in the same simple way, 
“James, a servant of God and the Lord Jesus Christ.” It would seem as 
though it was of this James that our author intends to call himself 
a brother. At all events it is a James who is well enough known to 
be designated simply by his name without any further title of office or 
of honor. 

The readers are referred to in most general terms (v. 1°) and can 
hardly have belonged to any one community, although from the general 
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address of 2 Peter, which was evidently intended for the specific com- 
munities of 1 Peter, a catholic greeting may not, after all, be inconsist- 
ent with a definite circle of readers. From the Jewish association of 
the author and the Jewish cast of the letter, it may not be unlikely that 
it was intended for the Jewish Christians of Palestine and even written 
from within Palestine itself. 

The date of its composition is dependent largely upon the literary 
connection it bears to 2 Peter. The two documents are, in a way, 
strikingly alike, the second chapter of 2 Peter being almost a repro- 
duction of our epistle. One author has undoubtedly had before him 
the writing of the other. The question is, which one can claim pri- 
ority. It may not be so very easy to decide between them, though it 
would seem from vs. 17 f, that our author believed that the prophetic 
description of the errorists present in his day was to be found, chiefly 
at least, in this second writing of the Apostle Peter, which was known 
to his readers as well as to himself. Be this as it may, the literary 
resemblance between the two passages is too decided to allow our 
ignoring their connection and the consequent dependence of one upon 
the other. 

But if 2 Peter has the claim to priority, then it would seem as 
though we could not possibly avoid assigning our epistle to a date 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, in which case the same difficulty 
arises, as in 2 Peter itself, regarding the apparent absence of all refer- 
ence to this catastrophe from the cited examples of retributive justice 
upon those who were unbelieving and godless. 

The motive is clearly stated to be a desire to stimulate the readers 
to a contention for the common truth of their religion over against the 
immoralities of certain who had come in among them and were per- 
verting the truth concerning the grace of God into an excuse for licen- 
tiousness and consequently denying the mastership of Christ over 
their lives (vs. 3 f.). Who these libertines were may be impossible to 
say. Apparently to the author they seemed to be such as answered 
to the prophetic description given in 2 Peter, and evidently, whoever 
they were, their chief characteristic was a tendency to rank and god- 
less antinomianism. They do not seem to be teachers of any set of 


doctrines beyond simply the practical insistence upon this freedom of - 


licentious living as involved in the idea of the grace of God. And 


this sort of false teaching was present, more or less, throughout the . 


apostolic age. 
It would seem, therefore, from the facts which our letter discloses 
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concerning itself as though the only real difficulty in assigning it to 
the author which it claims is this one about the absence of any refer- 
ence to the fall of the Holy City, after which event it seems most probably 
to have been written ; but that this difficulty must overcome the other 
favorable points which allow of an apostolic age is a very great deal to 
say. The quotations which appear in one letter from Jewish apocry- 
phal literature were quite possible to have been made in the apos- 
tolic century, and present no more difficulty regarding the credibility 
of the book than quotations in the Old Testament from extra canoni- 
cal writings and references in other New Testament books besides one 
epistle which involve evidently similar unbiblical sources (¢.g., 2 
Tim. 3:8; Acts, 7:22). 


ANALYSIS. 
1 Peter. 
I. INTRODUCTORY. I 
1. Greetings 


2. Thanksgiving for the hope given us through Christ’s 

resurrection in which hope we greatly rejoice in spite of 

present trials and through faith in which Christ we 

receive already our (perfected) salvation. In view of 

these facts the readers are exhorted to be calm and hope- 

ful to the end perfecting their lives in holiness and rev- 
erence toward God and in love toward the brethren. 1 :3-12—1 :13-25 

II. MAIN PoRTION OF THE EPISTLE, consisting of various 
groups of exhortations, dealing with their Christian living. 2:1—5:9 

Introductory statement, concerning the character of their 


spiritual desires. 231-10. 

1. Exhortations having to do with their relation to the civil 
power. 2:11-17 
2. Exhortations bearing upon their domestic relations. 2:18—3:7 
3. Exhortations regarding the conduct of general life. 3 :8-22 

4. Exhortations looking toward the laying aside, through 
suffering, of the old evil life. 4:1-6 

5. Exhortations looking toward the taking up of the graces 
and duties of the new life. 4:7-11 

6. Exhortations looking toward the exercise of calmness 
and joy under civil persecutions. 4: 12-19 

7. Exhortations bearing upon their church responsibility 
and relations. 5:1-9 
III. CONCLUSION. 5: 10-14 
1. Benediction. 5:10 
2. Doxology. 5:17 


3. Salutation. 5: 12-14 
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11 Peter. 
I, INTRODUCTORY. 
1. Greeting. 
2. Exhortation to a diligent perfection of their Christian 
character and life. 
3. The apostle’s purpose to keep them in remembrance of 
the truths he had just been laying before them. 
II. MAIN PORTION OF THE EPISTLE, 
1. Discussion of false teachers who were to appear among 
them. 
Their description. 
Results of their work. 
The punishment awaiting them— whose reality was 
proven by God's dealings in past times. 
Renewed description in detail. 
2. Reminder of the certainty of Christ's coming over against 
the scoffs of mocking men. 
To which is appended an exhortation to earnest and 
expectant living and further diligence in perfecting 
themselves. 
III. ConcLusion. 
1, Warning and exhortation. 
2. Doxology. 


Jude. 
I, INTRODUCTORY. 
1. Greeting. 
II. MAIN PORTION OF THE EPISTLE. 
1. Purpose in writing the letter, viz., to stimulate them for 
the faith and to warn them against evil-doers in their 
midst. 
2. Reminder of God’s punishment of evil-doers in past 
times. 
3. Description of the evil-doers who had appeared among 
them with the prophecy concerning their punishment. 
4. Reminder of the apostolic prediction regarding them 
with an exhortation to an establishment of their own 
faith and activity in rescuing these errorists. 
III. CONCLUSION. 
1. Doxology 


2:2f 


2:4—I10% 
2: 10°22 


3: 1-10 
3: 11-17 
3:17f 


8-16 


17-23 


24f 
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Comparative-Religion Wotes. 


Chinese Ancestral Worship and Its Significance.—In the Journal of the 
Transactions of the Victorian Institute Vol. XXVIII. is reproduced a paper 
read by Surgeon General Gordon before the Institute on Chinese Ethics and 
Philosophy which touches on ancestral worship. He says, ‘‘ Even to a stranger 
there is something in the ceremonies which is calculated to attract respectful 
attention, nor can the foreign onlooker avoid a hope that the merits of the 
ancestors so honored were such in life as to deserve the veneration so mani- 
fested at the tombs and temples dedicated to their memory. As to the actuat- 
ing sentiment of which the observances in question are the outcome, it seems 
to me akin to that which in western lands puts expression in monuments such 
as ornament cathedrals and churches, and in more humble manner strews 
periodically with flowers the graves of those whom we had loved.” 

In his remarks on the paper, in the discussion that followed, the eminent 
scholar and administrator, Sir Thomas F. Wade declared, “I have never 
been able to regard the worship of ancestors as a rite to be summarily put 
down. I do not regard it as an idolatrous rite. The tombs are repaired 
twicea year; inthe spring and autumn. AA tablet, it is true, is exhibited witha 
number of characters on it ; but there is no image and no image worship. There 
are offerings set by the dead and incense burned, but I do not think the origin 
of that worship is to be explained otherwise than by the prescription which 
Confucius himself obeyed and inculcated, viz., that you shall serve the parent, 
dead, as though he were living. ... I do not think it worth while, therefore 
for missionaries to attack, headlong, that question of ancestral worship. I 
think we must extend to it very much the same tolerance that St. Paul 
enjoined upon the early Christians in the case of the Jews in respect of the 
ceremonies which they had been brought up to observe, and which they were, 
for the time, unwilling to put away.” 

These views found opponents. Archdeacon A. E. Moule said, ‘The 
author is I believe, right as to the original sentiment which gave birth to ances- 
tral worship, it is not right in implying, as he seems to imply, that modern 
observances coincide with ancient sentiment. Modern observance a, I fear, 
involve worshif. I have pleaded the desirability of substituting some Chris- 
tian memorial rite for the Chinese church, which may preserve the sentiment 
and avoid superstitious observance.” Mr. T. A. Barber, a teacher in a Chinese 
high school, declared that while “it is only fair to recognize the kinship to 
western care for the memorials of the dead, it should not be forgotten that in 
practical life the outcome is the slavery of the living to the dead, and a childish 
perpetual haunting fear of ghosts. ... Prayers ¢o the dead are frequent.” 
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Rev. R. C. Forsyth said that ‘“‘as a Christian missionary who had labored 
in the interior of China for over eight years, I cannot agree that this ceremony 
is harmless. ... In one mission we have endeavored to substitute for the 
idolatrous worship a Christian service of thanksgiving and praise.” He 
referred to what Dr. Williams in his Middle Kingdom (Vol. I1., p. 239) wrote: 
“The fact that filial piety in the system has overpassed the limit set by God 
in his Word, and that deceased parents are worshiped as gods by their chil- 
dren is both true and sad. That the worship rendered to their ancestors by 
the Chinese is idolatrous cannot be doubted ; and it forms one of the subtlest 
phases of idolatry — essentially evil with the guise of goodness—ever estab- 
lished among men.” 


The Babylonian-Assyrian Religion.—The religion of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians has a more than ordinary interest for students of the Old Testa- 
ment because of the close relation between the history of these peoples and 
that of Israel, and the likenesses between their traditions of the primitive 
world, creation, the deluge, etc. There is a vast religious literature of Baby- 
lonia on which students have as yet scarce made an impression. The language 
of these inscriptions is difficult, often unintelligible, and problems respecting 
origins and relations of religions and gods arise at every step. But progress 
is slowly being made. Specialists in Assyriology are specializing yet more 
narrowly on these texts. Professor J. A. Craig of the University of Michigan, 
has just completed a series of Assyrian and Babylonian religious texts, 
chiefly hymns, prayers, oracles, etc., from the Kouyunjik collection in the 
British Museum. The first part of this work will contain, on 83 autographed 
pages, the cuneiform texts, together with a preface and a table of contents. 
Vol. II. which, we understand, will follow in the course of next year, will 
supply a full translation, English translation, a short commentary and glos- 
sary ; additional texts will also be appended. Dr. Tallquist has already pub- 
lished a series of texts of formule and conjurations called the Maqli-texts. 
“Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Assyrisch-babylonischen Religion” will be the 
title of anew volume of the Assyriologische Bibliothek,” the first part of which 
is on the eve of publication. Professor Zimmern of Leipzig will therein give 
a large number of hitherto unpublished cuneiform texts from the Royal Library 
at Nineveh, preserved in the British Museum. The first installment will con- 
tain the texts of the so-called Shurpi-Series, and in addition to them a full 
transliteration and translation, short commentary and a vocabulary. And 
now “ The Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand,” being the cuneiform text of 
a group of Babylonian and Assyrian incantations and formule from the . 
Tablets of the Konyunjik Collection, preserved in the British Museum, edited 
with transliteration, translations, notes and full vocabulary, by Leonard W. 
King, M.A., of the British Museum, is announced by Messrs. Luzac & Co. ~ 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., announces the publication of his Religions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, in the series of ‘‘Handbooks on the History of 
Religions,” sometime during the present year. 
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THE LATEST FROM PETRIE. 


THE RAMESSEUM, LUxoR, February 14, 1896. 
My BREASTED: 

I am very glad to hear that you are getting on well and that your friends see their 
way to help the E. R. A. (Egyptian Research Account). We shall have some more 
material for you this year..... 

Now for results. The Ramesseum is of Ramses II—the only thing left unchanged. 
The chapel of Uazmes was rebuilt by Amenhotep III, as his ring was under the door 
sill. The temple next south is of Tahutmes IV—yet unnamed in maps. Next is a big 
tomb of Khonsu ardus, goldsmith of the temple of Amen, XXV dynasty. Then comes 
the leveled plain with a scarp of rock-gravel on the W and V, marked —— ; on 
maps; and on the plain—but later than its leveling—was a temple of Queen Tausert 
as sole ruler, Tausert, setep en Mut, Sat Ra, mery Amen, who has left us in foundation 
deposits 500 scarabs and plaques of colored glazes with cartouches, and 1200 glazed objects» 
besides three slabs with the names. 

Then south of that is the so-called temple of Amenhotep III, which is really the 
funereal temple of Merenptah. 7Zhat beast smashed up all the statues and sculptures of 
Amenhotep II to put into his foundations, and wrecked the gorgeous temple behind the 
colossi for building material. We have a few fine pieces of Amenhotep III; and the 
upper half of a fine black granite statue of Merenptah. 

I am now going to clear two small temples north of the Ramesseum, so you see 
we are getting through the field of temples here at a pretty good rate. Quibell is 
doing the Ramesseum, and I am doing the others. We make complete plans of all 
the buildings and foundations. This sort of clearing up is what “ exploration” should 
be, and not merely the elaborate clearing out of one building. The whole lot of half 
a dozen temple sites we shall clear up, and fix historically, for about $2500 or $3000. 

. . . Youcan make any use you like of this information for publishing. 

I bought a piece of a stele dedicated by the “royal son, ’ahmes, called Sa’pa’r,” 
explaining his name. He is figured as a boy. 

Bant anta was probably mother of Merenptah, as her name occurs in his temple 
ruins, but no other relatives. Quibell and his sister are well and desire to be remem- 
bered to you. Hoping to see you out here next year, 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


The scene of the above excavations was published as the frontispiece of 
the January BIBLICAL WORLD of the current year, though it was impossible 
to include all the territory covered, in one view. Ancient Thebes comprised 
two cities: on the east bank of the Nile, the city of the living; on the west 
bank, the city of the dead. The tall cliffs on the west shoresweep back from 
the river in a wide curve, forming a semi-circular plain like a vast amphi- 
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theater nearly two miles across. In the face of the cliffs, plainly visible in 
our views, the tombs of the new empire nobles are hewn out, while back of 
them in a lonely valley are the great rock tombs of the new empire kings. 
In the days of pyramid building, the king built to the eastward of his pyra- 
mid, a chapel or temple in which he was honored after death. Just so in the 
new empire to the eastward of his tomb chamber now cut in the mountain, 
the Pharaoh built a great funereal chapel or temple, and these temples, 


though now in sad ruins, stretch along the Theban plain in imposing array at 
the foot of the cliffs. It is among these sanctuaries that Mr. Petrie is now 
working. 

The Ramesseum, in spite of its wrecked condition the most beautiful in 
the series, has long been thought to be the work of Ramses II, and hence its 
name. Nevertheless it is always a question, especially in the nineteenth 
dynasty, whether or not a king may have appropriated any structure bearing — 
his name. For example, Ramses II pulled down the funereal temple of 
Usertes II’s pyramid at Illahun, merely for the sake of the material. At . 
Bubastis in the Delta he built into his temple, great blocks bearing the name 
Usertesen III (British Mus. No. 1102), which of course he filched from some 
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building of the latter. But Mr. Petrie’s results at the Ramesseum, as the 
funereal temple in our first illustration is called, show that the building really 
belongs to Ramses II, in material as well as structure. Directly in the fore- 
ground are the fragments of a monolithic granite colossus of Ramses II, 
which stood over 60 feet in height, and weighed about 1200tons. Looking 
through the pillars at the extreme right, the mud brick arches which once formed 
the cellar of the temple storehouse, are visible in the distance. Under three of 
these arches, Mr. Petrie is now living. 


Just to the southward of the Ramesseum (to the left of our view, but out 
of range), Mr. Petrie has identified the almost obliterated ruins of Tahutmes 
IV’s temple, and still further south the tomb of the goldsmith, Khonsu ardus. 
Proceeding in the same direction, according the letter, the result has been the 
discovery of a temple, belonging to a queen, living in the uncertain days at 
the close of the nineteenth dynasty, Tausert, doubtless the period in which 
the exodus of the Hebrews took place. The discovery of this temple, disclos- 
ing the queen “as sole ruler,” though she has hitherto been thought to have 
been simply a queen consort (wife of Sa-ptah), will throw much light on this 
very obscure period. A foundation deposit, like that of the Dér-el-bahri 
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temple, of which we spoke in the January Notes, was also found in this queen’s 
sanctuary. As we there stated, it answers in general to our corner stone 
deposit ; note the large list of objects found in this case. 

Perhaps the most interesting results of Mr. Petrie’s work here is the 
explanation of the disappearance of the great temple just behind the colossi 
of the plain (see second view). ‘These colossi are statues of Amenhotep III, 
such as every king was accustomed to place on either side of the entrance of 
a temple guarding the portal. The northern statue of these two is the famous 
colossus of Memnon, so well known in classic history, from its having uttered 
acry at sunrise every day. Both are monolithic, of a hard, sandy conglom- 
erate, and before the loss of the crown must have stood 60 feet high, and weighed 
1175 tonseach. The temple before which they stood has however completely 
disappeared, as is evident in the view. The present excavations now sliow 
that this disappearance is primarily due to “that beast’? Merenptah, who it 
seems was not content merely to obtain for his own funereal temple near at 
hand, but viciously and wantonly used as such the “statuary and sculptures” 
which adorned the “ gorgeous temple behind the colossi.” It was then prob- 
ably used as quarry by any andeverybody. This discovery serves to intensify 
the grudge we already owe Merenptah, for he has long been notorious for the 
wholesale appropriation of predecessors’ work of whatever character. Even 
his own father, Ramses II failed to escape; for example, the Berlin colossus 
of the latter, bears the name of Merenptah, which he coolly engraved upon 
the breast, though he did not venture to erase his father’s name. A Berlin 
statue of one of the Amenemhet’s was also appropriated by this same despi- 
cable insatiate. The arbitrary assumption by many, that Merenptah is the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus is probably familiar to the reader. 

Some of the results of these excavations will find their way into the 
Haskell Oriental Museum of the University of Chicago, and any interested 
reader will be welcome to inspect them there. Should any reader desire to 
show a substantial interest in the above investigations, for the sake of historical 
and archeological science as it concerns the Old Testament, not to say also 
our Oriental Museum, nothing would be more fitting and profitable. It will 
be seen from the letter, how much the judicious expenditure of a compara- 
tively small sum of money will do. 
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Hotes 
and 
Opinions. 


THE cut upon the cover 
of this number represents St. 
John and St. Peter, and is one 
of the last works of Albert 
Diirer. The original, together 
with its companion panel, St. 
Paul and St. Mark, was given 
by the artist to his native city 
Munich, as a sort of profession 
of his faith, and accompanied 
by a written statement that he 
considered these four authors 
the “fundamental pillars of the 
original Christian doctrines in 
their purity.” So striking are 
the contrasts between the four 
figures, that they have also been known as the “Four Temperaments.” In 
none of his works has Diirer shown greater simplicity of style and depth of 
color, and in none of them is he freer from mannerisms. The two panels 
are now in the Pinakothek, Munich. 


Christ and the Old Testament Criticism. Rev. R. G. Balfour in his book 
of theological essays, discusses the Kevoszs of our Lord and its relation to his 
knowledge of the Old Testament literary and historical problems. He sums 
up his discussion in the following temperate and comprehensive statement : 

“The sum and substance, then, of what we have to say on this subject is 
this: An appeal to the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ on questions of Old 
Testament criticism is competent, but it should be cautiously and reverently 
taken. There is a rash and random way of doing it that has not unfairly 
been compared to the conduct of the Israelites in bringing the Ark into the 
battle-field. When we adduce the testimony of the Lord Jesus in support of 
a particular view of the structure, the authorship, or the inspiration of any 
part of the Old Testament, we should first consider carefully whether his 
words really bear the interpretation we have put upon them, and whether, 
even if that be so, without supposing that Christ accommodated himself to the 
prejudices of his times, it may not be true that he used the language current 
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in his day, where no important interest was at stake. That language may 
not have been strictly accurate, and yet he may have deemed it better to 
employ it than to correct every error however trifling, thus raising a number 
of side issues, which would have turned men’s attention from the great ques- 
tions on which he desired to fix their thoughts. If, after weighing these 
things deliberately, we still believe that Jesus uttered words which imply, and 
were meant to imply, a judgment on any critical question, then we are entitled 
to appeal to his authority as decisive. Only let us see that our appeal is not 
based on any assumed omniscience of our blessed Lord in the days of his 
flesh, for that were to make no account of his own disclaimer, or of the Paul- 
ine doctrine of the Kenosis of the Eternal Word. Rather let us base it on 
the fact that evenin the time of his humiliation our Lord was the great Prophet 
of the Church, anointed in unmeasured fulness with the Holy Ghost, so that, 
as every act he did was right, every word he spoke was true.” 


The Old Testament Teaching concerning Immortality.—In Dr. Salmond’s 
new book, the Christian Doctrine of Immortality, a contribution of unusual 
ability and value has been made to the literature of this subject, the future of 
mankind. The book is worth careful attention from the first page to the last. 
The summary of his view of the Old Testament teaching concerning immor- 
tality is as follows (pp. 271-274): ‘On the one hand we have found the 
Pentateuch almost entirely silent on the subject of a future life. We have 
found the Old Testament, as a whole, pervaded by the conception of a chill, 
shadowy underworld, like that to which the Babylonian and the Greek looked, 
and did so without hope or satisfaction. We have found the individual and 
his lot sunk for the most part in the nation and its lot, and we have found no 
clear or sufficient faith in the existence of a moral order or judicial awards 
after death. On the other hand, we have found hints of higher things ; half- 
articulate, divine voices breaking through the silence even of the Mosaic 
books; words of sublime suggestion, like those regarding Enoch, which point 
far behind the documents in which they rest, and far above the common 
belief. We have found faith asserting its prerogative as the ‘substance of 
things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,’ cleaving to God and 
to the certainty of his fellowship in the heavy present and in the dark beyond, 
snatching glimpses of a gracious future, negativing death, and forecasting 
life by assuring itself of the communion of the Eternal. And with this we 
have seen the gradual emergence of a more positive and constant belief, given 
in the deliverances of the prophets, and rising at last to the hope of a resur- 
rection to life. We might have looked fer something much clearer and more 
definite than this. It is contrary to all our natural expectations that darkness’ 
should prevail so long and in such degree over the problems of an after life. 
. . . . But the strangeness is due to our imperfect ideas of God’s methods of 
education and inspiration. It is according to the divine plan of a progressive 
revelation that these things are so... . . If the doctrine of the Old Testa- 
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ment is a limited doctrine, it must be said again that it is an original doctrine. 
. . . « We find enough within itself to account for all that is most distinctive 
in the various stages in which its sentiment and its teachings on the subject of 
an after life appear.” 


The Teaching of Jesus concerning Immortality.—Dr. Salmond then presents 
Jesus’ teaching concerning the future life, which will appear in the following 
sentences: ‘He [Jesus] passes by all theoretic questions regarding the soul’s 
endlessness. He gives no proof of the certainty of a future existence; he 
presupposes that existence. He does not speak of immortality, but rather of 
life, as man’s destiny. He dwells upon the broad truths, the foundations of 
hope, the certainties, which are contained in man’s relation to God the Father, 
the new birth, the union with himself. He communicates his doctrine of the 
future neither in the way of reasoned statement nor as something which can 
be taken apart from other truths, but by unfolding the issues of that divine 
kingdom, the expectation of which had been the strength of the Old Testa- 
ment hope” (p. 295). The four aspects of Jesus’ teaching concerning the 
future are his Return, the Resurrection, the Judgment, Heaven and Hell. Dr. 
Salmond takes the view that in the eschatalogical discourse both the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and his own Return are inseparably present, and explains 
the statements that both should come to pass within a generation by saying: 
“But this is only in accordance with the nature of biblical prophecy, and in 
this our Lord again attaches himself to the Old Testament. Events which 
history shows to have been widely separated, are brought together in what is 
described as prophetic perspective or ‘timeless sequence,’ or in causal connec- 
tion, or as if the one formed part of the other” (p. 303). ‘The whole strain 
of his teaching is inconsistent with the millenarian conception of the future, 
both in its terms and in its spirit. He gives no hint of a millenium or any 
measured period between his Advent and the Consummation. He speaks of 
an apostacy, but of that as preceding his coming, not at the close of a thou- 
sand years. He says nothing of a limited duration for his kingdom, nothing 
of a personal reign on earth for a definite period, nothing of a literal 
restoration of Israel to its ancient land, nothing of a new Jerusalem in which 
the kingdom has its seat. He speaks only of one coming in the future, and 
the object of that is never said to be the gathering of his saints around him 
in an earthly dominion” (p. 312). As to the Resurrection, this “forms a 
real part of Christ’s teaching in the synoptical gospels, and it is the doctrine 
of a Jodily resurrection” (p. 334). Nor is this a resurrection of the righteous 
only, but also of the wicked, for “the synoptical record of Christ's doctrine of 
a future judgment implies a general resurrection, and the very phrase, the 
‘resurrection of the just,’ suggests its own antithesis. In the fourth gospel, 
moreover, he expressly contrasts a ‘resurrection unto life’ with a ‘resurrec- 
tion unto condemnation,’ and speaks of a reawakening of the dead in connec- 
tion with the final judgment, in terms which imply the universality of both. 
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And this resurrection of good and evil he refers to the last day. Neither in 
the synoptists nor in John does he speak of the resurrection of the just as an 
event distinct from that of the unjust, and separated from it by any space of 
time” (p. 337). With respect to the final judgment, “not only does he declare 
the fact of a future judgment with solemn and emphatic reiteration, but 
. . . » he announces himself as the judge, the absolute and final judge of men. 
It is among the most stupendous of his claims, and it is of scarce less moment 
that it should have been accepted by others thaa that it should have been 
made by himself. . . . . The judgment which he declares to be in his hand 
is a universal and individual judgment. ... . It is alleged that the repre- 
sentation of Christ’s teaching on this subject, which is given in the fourth gos- 
pel, is essentially different from that of the synoptists. .... The fourth 
gospel certainly speaks of the judgment more as a present process, and looks 
to its spiritual aspects and relations . . . . [but] a just exegesis finds no con- 
tradiction between Matthew and John in this matter, nothing in the more sub- 
jective view of judgment in the latter that is necessarily exclusive of the 
more objective view in the former. It does not permit us to say that Christ 
limits himself to the inward, continuous judgment which proceeds in life and 
in conscience, and makes no announcement of a future, final, open judgment. 
It may be difficult to imagine this decision of the last day, and difficult to 
interpret Christ’s words on judgment. But these words, as they come to us 
in the four gospels, are more than a large symbolism for the verdicts of his- 
tory and men’s moral consciousness” (pp. 320-5). As for an intermediate 
state, there is ‘‘no ground for saying that Christ taught any doctrine of an 
intermediate state. .. . . His teaching rather overleaps that period in man’s 
story which intervenes between death and the risen life. He speaks of those 
who have entered it as in s/eef. But he uses the word for purposes of hope 
and comfort, not to indicate a space of unconsciousness. Far less does he 
give any intimation of a detention of souls in an intermediate space. On the 
other hand, some of his words point rather to the hope of an immediate 
entrance of the righteous dead into his Father’s glory” (pp. 350-1). As to 
heaven and hell, the final destinies of men, did Christ point to the restoration 
of all, the annihilation of some, or the everlasting punishment of any? ‘It 
cannot be said that our Lord’s own teaching favors the doctrine of a 
terminable penalty for the worst of sins, or a final recovery of all sinners. 
It throws into the foreground the large and unmistakable principles of 
the penalty of sin in the after-world, man’s individual accountability, the 
summing up of the life of mankind in a final crisis of. judgment, the determi- 
nation of the eternal lot by the existence in time” (p. 383). ‘Christ’s own | 
teaching, we must conclude, gives the significance of finality to the moral 
decisions of the present life. If there are possibilities of change, forgive- 
ness, relaxation of penalty, or cessation of punishment in the future life, his’ 
words at least do not reveal them. He never softens the awful responsibilities 
of this life even by the dim adumbration of such possibilities” (p. 389). 
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Work and Workers. 


REv. JAMES M. WuITON, PH.D., well known by his general articles upon 
Christian history and thought, has become a member of the editorial staff of 
the Outlook. 


Dr. GEIKIE States that it is his intention to prepare a volume supplement- 
ary to his New Testament Hours, presenting the history of the early Christian 
church down to the close of the New Testament canon. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN & Co., have in press a volume of Studies in Juda- 
ism, by Mr. S. Shechter, Reader in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge, 
which deals in a scholarly manner with many somewhat obscure topics in con- 
nection with the Jewish faith. 


A BEQUEST of $50,000 has been made to the college for women of the 
Western Reserve University by Mrs. S. V. Harkness of New York, one of the 
heirs of the Harkness estate of Cleveland, Ohio. The gift is given toward 
the establishment of a chair of biblical literature in the institution, and the 
entire amount will be at the disposal of the college within the present year. 


Messrs. T. & T. CLARK of Edinburgh have in preparation a new Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, under the editorship of the Rev. James Hastings, M.A., 
editor of Zhe Expository Times, who is being assisted by specialists in the 
oversight of the various departments of the work. The need of a compre- 
hensive dictionary, recording the results of present-day scholarship, is keenly 
felt. The new dictionary will seek to cover the whole range of Bible knowl- 
edge, including biblical theology ; and as the articles have been entrusted in all 
cases to men, both in Europe and America, who have made special study of 
the subject in question, it may be expected with some confidence that it will 
supply the need which has been so long and so widely felt. It is expected 
that the work will consist of four volumes, imperial octavo, of about goo pages 
each. The writers are now practically all engaged, and a large part of the 
first volume is in type. 

Among the writers of Old and New Testament articles are Professor 
Sanday of Oxford, Jesus Christ, Professor G. A Smith, /saiah, Joshua; Pro- 
fessor Skinner, Ezekiel; Canon Taylor, A/phabet,; Professor Thayer of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Language of the New Testament, Professor Batten of Phila- 
delphia, Ezva, Nehemiah, Professor Beecher of New York, Giants, Philis- 
tines, Wine; Professor Francis Brown of New York, Chronicles, Professor 
Bruce, Hebrews; Rev. R. H. Charles of Oxford, Afocalyptic, Book of Enoch, 
Eschatology of the Apocrypha, Principal Chase of Cambridge, S¢. Peter, St. 
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Jude; Professor Curtis of Yale, Chronology of Old Testament, Genealogy ; 
Professor A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh, Hosea, Jeremiah, Prophecy and 
Prophets of the Old Testament, Professor Dods, Gadatians,; Professor Flint, 
Solomon ; Professor Gwatkin of Cambridge, Church Government, President 
Harper of Chicago, Minor Prophets; Professor Kennedy of Edinburgh, Sac- 
rifice, Tabernacle; Professor Lock of Oxford, Ephesians, Pastoral Epistles ; 
Professor M’Curdy of Toronto, Semites,; Professor Margoliouth of Oxford, 
Arabia, Language of Old Testament, Professor J. A. Patterson, Judges, Pass- 
over, Professor W. A. Patterson, Marriage, Professor Peake of Manchester, 
Ecclesiastes ; Professor Porter of Yale, Apocrypha, Judith ; Professor Poucher 
of Greencastle, Crimes and Punishments, Name, Number, Professor Price of 
Chicago, Accadians, Chaldeans, Moabite Stone; Dr. Reynolds, S¢. John’s 
Gospel; Dr. A. Robertson of Durham, Romans, Corinthians ; Professor Ryle 
of Cambridge, /srae/, Genesis, Deuteronomy, Maccabees; Professor Salmond 
of Aberdeen, St. Mark, St. John’s Epistles; Professor Strack of Berlin, Text 
of the Old Testament, Bishop Westcott of Durham, Revised Version. 

The theological articles will chiefly be written by Professor Adams Brown of 
New York, Cross, Peace, Salvation, Millenium; Professor Armitage Robinson 
of Cambridge, Communion ; Professor Agar Beet of Richmond, Christology ; 
Canon Bernard of Salisbury, Prayer, Sin,; Professor Bernard of Dublin, 
Miracles, Nature ; Professor Candlish of Glasgow, Adoption, Mediator’; Pro- 
fessor A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh, Angels, Covenant, Day of Jehovah, God, 
Old Testament Eschatology; Dr. Denney, Adam, Ascension, Curse, Promise, 
Law, Priest in New Testament, Professor Driver of Oxford, Law, Priests and 
Levites in Old Testament, Professor Findlay of Leeds, Theology of St. Paul; 
Professsor Laidlaw of Edinburgh, Psychology; Professor Lock of Oxford, 
Pleroma. Kenosis, Son of Man, Professor Orr of Edinburgh, Love, Kingdom 
of God; Dr. Plummer of Durham, Sacraments; Professor Purves of Prince- 
ton, Crown, Darkness, Logos, Pilate, Pentecost; Principal Simon of Bradford, 
Justification ; Canon Stanton of Cambridge, A/ms, Messiah, Theodicy ; Pro- 
fessor Stevens of Yale, Holiness and Righteousness in New Testament, Prin- 
cipal Stewart of St. Andrews, Bible, Grace, Theology, Professor Swete of 
Cambridge, Holy Spirit, Professor Warfield of Princeton, Fazth. 

The geography of Palestine will be written chiefly by Colonel Conder, Sir 
C. W. Wilson, Sir Charles Warren, Professor Hull, Dr. Bliss, Dr. Selah Merrill, 
Dr. H. Clay Trumbull, and Professor G. A. Smith; the history and geogra- 
phy of Assyria and Babylonia, by Professor Hommell of Munich, Professor 
W. Max Miiller of Philadelphia, Dr. Sayce of Oxford, Professor Price of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. Pinches of the British Museum ; of Egypt, by Professor Flin-. 
ders Petrie; and of Asia Minor, by Professor Ramsay. The natural history 
will be contributed by Dr. Post of Beirut. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Among the courses of biblical lectures delivered during the past month 
are two of special note. The first, a series by Professor Richard G. Moulton, 
is given under the auspices of the Minneapolis Local Board of the Institute. 
The lectures are free to the public and are delivered in two churches on the 
afternoon and evening of the same day (Sunday). The audiences have been 
large and enthusiastic. The subjects of the lectures are as follows : 

(1) Prophetic Literature as awhole. (2) Epic and Dramatic Prophecy. 
(3) The Orations of Deuteronomy. (4) The Prophetic Rhapsody and Book 
of Habakkuk. (5) Rhapsody of Joel. (6) Rhapsody of Zion Redeemed 
(Isa. 40-66). 

In this connection it is well to note the valuable work which has been 
done by the Minneapolis Local Board. This Board was one of the first organ- 
ized by the Institute, and it has each year since its organization conducted a 
special lecture course. Rev. W. P. McKee, the secretary of the Board, has 
been indefatigible in his efforts and the results show that these efforts have 
not been unavailing. The difficulty of interesting the public in biblical lec- 
tures is one which can only be overcome by continuous presentation of 
attractive courses. Among the lecturers in Minneapolis in past years have 
been Professor E. C. Bissell, Professor Ira M: Price, Professor C. A. Briggs, 
Professor Richard G. Moulton, Professor William R. Harper. 

The second course of lectures referred to is that of Professor Augustus S. 
Carrier, D.D., of McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. These lec- 
tures were delivered at the Church of the Covenant in that city and were 
intended to meet the needs of that large class of thoughtful Christians who 
desire information from a reliable source upon the questions at issue, concern- 
ing the early religion of Israel. The subjects were: (1) The Five Books of 
Moses ; Theories and Assumptions. (2) The Ten Plagues as a test of the 
Literary Unity of the Pentateuch. (3) The Tabernacle in the Wilderness ; 
Was it a fact or a figment of the Priests of the Exile? (4) Hilkiah’s Dis- 
covery in the House of the Lord. 

We wish that such courses as these might be multiplied throughout the 
country until every town of any considerable size should count a biblical lec- 
ture course an essential part of its intellectual and spiritual stimulus for each 
year. The men are ready. Dozens of such courses could be supplied 
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through the Council of Seventy, but the demand must first come from the 
communities themselves. Many such have already been given under the 
auspices of Christian Endeavor Unions, Sunday-school County Associations, 
individual churches and in colleges. 


The following is a full program of the work which will be offered in the 
Chautauqua Bible School during the summer of 1896: 

First three weeks: Hebrew History, Professor Edw. L. Curtis (Yale 
University); The Times of the Christ, Professor Shailer Mathews (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago); Studies in the Earlier Prophets, Professor Harper (The 
University of Chicago). 

Second three weeks: The Hebrew Psalter, Professor F. K. Sanders (Yale 
University); The Life of the Christ (with special reference to the development 
of his idea concerning the kingdom of God), Professor Mathews; Studies in 
the Earlier Prophets, Professor Harper. 

In addition to deginning courses in Hebrew and New Testament Greek 
running through the entire six weeks, the following exegetical courses will be 
given: (1) The first twelve chapters of the’ Acts. (2) The letter to the 
Galatians. In these courses special attention will also be given to the pecu- 
liarities of the New Testament Greek and to the syntax. The work will be 
conducted by Professor Mathews. The instructors in Hebrew will be Pro- 
fessors Sanders and Curtis of Yale, and Professor McClenahan of the U. P. 
Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. The advanced courses will cover 
selected Messianic Prophecies, Psalms and some of the Minor Prophets. 

Six Sunday morning Bible studies will be given by Professor Harper. He 
will select for these six brief masterpieces in Hebrew literature. In addition 
to these, Professors James Agar Beet and George Adam Smith of Great 
Britain will deliver lectures on biblical subjects. This will be a rare oppor- 
tunity to come into contact with some of the greatest thinkers of the present 
day. 

The attention of ministers and students in seminaries is especially called 
to the advanced work in Hebrew and New Testament Greek. The natural 
attractions of Chautauqua as a place of recreation are so great that nowhere 
else can one find such a combination of rest and healthful intellectual stimu- 
lus. Here the continual giving out process in the life of a busy pastor may 
be exchanged for a brief time to the equally necessary one of taking in. 


The following gentlemen have been elected trustees of the Council of 
Seventy: Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago, Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge of 
New York City, and Mr. N. W. Harris of Chicago. The trustees are ex-officio 
members of the Senate of the Council, and of the finance committee, and 
have therefore an active part in the management of the institute. 


> 
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Spnopses of Emportant Articles. 


THE HISTORICAL ELEMENT IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By PROFESSOR J. 
HENRY THAYER. Inthe Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X1V., Parts 
1 and 2. 

The truth of the Scriptures is exhibited in specific shape, adjusted to par- 
ticular times, persons, and places, and primarily intended for temporary needs. 
Although some exceptions, as the golden rule and various moral exhortations, 
may be proved, the truth of this statement will appear immediately to a 
thoughtful reader of the Bible. But this fact has been forgotten for many 
reasons. Some read the Old Testament as a sort of allegory, and its terms 
have been transformed so that they refer simply to the life beyond the grave. 
A striking illustration of this in the New Testament is the Apocalypse. Such 
a spiritualizing process is not wholly objectionable ; indeed it is to be found 
in the New Testament itself. Thus John lifts the words of Caiphas into a 
prophecy. Paul makes a striking use of the veil over Moses’ face. Further, 
some biblical precepts have been allowed to lapse, their exclusive application 
to the times when they were uttered being thus tacitly granted. Thus the 
precepts about wearing veils, the treatment of unmarried daughters, the pro- 
hibition of braided hair, the holy kiss, washing saints’ feet. Many other pas- 
sages can be understood correctly only by realizing this historical element. 
The statements in regard to the angels ascending and descending on the Son 
of Man, the abode of demons, the fall of Satan, have little force if taken 
literally and allowance be not made for the beliefs and expressions of the 
time in which they were uttered. In theology we see the influence of rabbin- 
ical training in the recognition by Paul of the Adamic headship to the unity 
of the rise. The Parousia of Christ is to be understood by recognition of the 
local and historical cast of Christ’s language. Jesus was of necessity led to 
use language that would be understood by his hearers. Mingled fulfil- 
ment and deferment, verification and transformation, old hopes blossoming 
into new surprises, these are some of the steps of him “who moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform.” 

The fact of the historical character of the language of the New Testament 
leads to the following suggestions: (1) It emphasizes the importance of 
studying the New Testament in its literary, national, and local relations. 
Students need courses of study in the literature, Jewish, heathen, and Chris- 
tian, immediately preceding and following that of the Bible. (2) The recog- 
nition of the historical cast of our sacred records will lend new value to 
geographical and archeological information relative to the merit of their 
origin ; and because of this (3) it is time that an American school for oriental 
study and research should be established in Palestine. 
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The article from which this abstract has been made was the author’s annual 
address as president of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, at its yearly 
meeting in Hartford, June 2, 1895. It is especially noteworthy for two things: (1) 
Its recognition of the absolute necessity of historical training for the exegete ; (2) its 
proposal for an American School in Palestine. So far as the second item is concerned, 
it is gratifying to learn that the society has recommended the formation of a school 
somewhat after the fashion of the American School at Athens, to be supported by 
subscriptions from the various theological seminaries, and that a committee has been 
appointed to bring the matter before proper authorities. There is an abundant need 
of some such institution as this. Biblical study, although gaining vastly from the work 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund and the Getman Palestinian Society, is still greatly 
in need of material similar to that which has of late years revolutionized classical 
studies. It is sincerely to be hoped that an American School will be established, and 
that it may prove as successful in throwing light upon the historical background of the 
Scriptures as has been the American School at Athens in throwing light upon Greek 
history. S. M. 


THE LITERARY FEATURES AND THE INSPIRATION OF THE HISTORICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By E, L. Curtis, in the Vew Chris- 
tian Quarterly, July 1895. Pp. 64-71. 

Two groups of historical works appear in the Old Testament, one Genesis 
to 2 Kings (except Ruth), the other, 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah. 
An examination of Chronicles shows that it draws its material from earlier 
written sources, some of which it names, others, ¢. g., Kings, being silently 
used. The same general fact is true of all the historical books. 

The method of employing these sources is compilation, 7. ¢., making 
extracts verbatim and joining them together. Ona framework like that found 
in Judges the compiler arranges his collections thus drawn from other writings. 

These earlier writings laid under tribute are of four kinds: stories, laws, 
annals and genealogies. Stories preserve the early history in the only form 
it has come down to us, often inadequately, from the historical point of view, 
but most successfully from the emotional and religious point of view, which 
is that taken by the biblical writers. Much of the biblical history is child's 
history, and preserves details which serve to “ point a moral or adorn a tale,” 
not to present historic motives and results. 

Sometimes, in compiling these narratives, the extracts from different 
writings are placed together without change. Sometimes modifications, omis- 
sions and changes were made to remove discrepancies and produce a consis- 
tent impression. A comparison of details in Kings and Chronicles shows this 
process. 

Does such a procedure cast doubt on the trustworthiness of these histories? 
Observe in reply (1) that these writers are evidently sincere and honest. 
(2) Modern research has confirmed the truthfulness of much of their geo- 
graphical detail and historical reference. (3) The purpose is not primarily 
historical but religious, hence omissions and adaptations, in order to accom- 
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plish the end of teaching religion, ‘ Exact, painstaking histories, written in a 
scientific historical manner, could never have served as a vehicle of religious 
truth.” 

The religious element of the Old Testament historical books is threefold : 
(1) prophetic, insistence on righteousness of life, (2) priestly, insistence on 
religious institutions, (3) the ultimate design of both prophetic and priestly 
histories to set forth a history of redemption. This constitutes their unique 
character, their inspiration. This element of redemption appears in the his- 
tory of Israel, in its bright and dark sides; in the institutions of Israel, both 
civil and religious. God was specially in history and institutions alike, making 


-them a prophecy of Christ. The records of this history are also inspired, 


since they directly and specially reveal God. ‘No other history has been 
written like theirs. The writers of that history were inspired. They wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and, save in the writers of the New 
Testament, they have had no successors, and they will never have until Christ 
shall come again in his glory.” 


The recognition of the imperfect character of the biblical histories from the 
literary and historical point of view must needs reconcile itself somehow with the use 
of them for religious purposes at the present day. It is necessary to be assured pri- 
marily of the good faith of the writers in the use they made of their materials; 
to determine whether this use of the materials has produced something which is of 
any special historical value; then, finally, to decide just what benefit religion is to 
derive from the finished product. The writer of this article has clearly set forth the 
literary limitations of the writers. It is not so clear that he has been so successful in 
uncovering the attitude of the writers toward the materials they had, regarded as his- 
tory. If the chronicler made changes in matters of fact, it is not enough to say that 
the evidence goes to show that he was honest. It is just that evidence which we want. 
We desire an explanation of why he felt justified in making the change. If he 
deliberately altered what he knew to be true, because of some laudable religious motive, 
it is a case of acting on the principle of the end justifying the means— which by no 
means justifies him. 

If it be pleaded that the literary and historical conscience of the time was not 
sensitive with respect to the use made of these traditional stories, that is a valid 
answer on one of two grounds, first, if evidence from other sources can be brought for- 
ward to substantiate it; or, second, if it be merely an inference from the~present case. 
It is in vagueness on this point that we find a weakness of the present article. There 
is no adequate bridge thrown across the gap between the literary form of these books 
and their inspiration. Their form, content and character must go together. We 
cannot make them rough compilations, “child’s histories’*—and then cover the 
multitude cf sins by asserting, without more adequate proof, that they reveal the divine 
plan of redemption, and hence are inspired. For the question is whether the facts of 
the books on which you base your argument for the history of redemption are real and 
essential facts, the institutions real institutions, characteristic of the life of the nation 
during the centuries of its history. The writings are all that we now have, not, ¢. g., the 
-ark itself or the dial of Ahaz. Is the author sawing off the limb on which he is stand- 
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ing, when he depreciates the form and historical content of the books which have so 
wonderful a religious element? This religious element may have been read into a 
series of scattered and non-representative, if not manufactured, facts. To draw the 
events from the literature, to see in the events thus drawn a unique religious element 
to assert the inspiration of the events, and therefore the inspiration of the literature — 
is reasoning around the bush. Why not first infer the inspiration of the writing from 
the unique religious insight disclosed in it, then argue to the inspiration of the writers 
and that of the history out of which they sprang? G. S. G. 


“UEBER BERECHTIGUNG DER KRITIK DES ALTEN TESTAMENTS.” By Dr. 
AvuGusT KOHLER, University of Erlangen, pp. 68. 


The bulk of the Pentateuch belongs to the post-Mosaic period; only a 
small portion of the legal sections are from the pen of Moses himself. The 
historical character of such portions as the narratives concerning creation, 
the fall, and the deluge is questionable. Errors in the historical, archzologi- 
cal, and similar sections of the Old Testament writings must be accepted. 
The church of our day can no longer refuse to look the scientific discussion 
of Old Testament problems square in the face. It would not do to place 
a system of religious or theological thought higher than the historical research 
of the Scriptures. To ignore or shut one’s eyes to the critical problems does 
more harm than good. To do this only arouses the suspicion that the church 
has either not the courage or the means to meet the difficulties. 

Among these, and as examples, mention can be made of the deluge, in 
regard to which the old traditional view is no longer tenable. It is true, that 
with God all things are possible, yet it requires the boldest of hypotheses to 
comprehend how on the basis of the Old Testament account of the deluge, salt 
and sweet water fishes could continue to live in the same sea for a whole year, 
or how in the ark a single window one ell high could admit enough air for 
all the inmates ; or how the animals from the polar districts could live sids 
by side with those from the tropics, the ice bear with the anthropomorphic 
ape, in the same temperature ; or how Noah, with the seven members of his 
family, could provide for the wants of all the animals, which, according to 
Gen. 6:21, had to be fed, or whence he gained the knowledge of the needs of 
each kind of animals; how these could be provided with food and drink, 
and their stalls be kept clean; how the needs of the carniferous animals for 
fresh meat could be satisfied in the ark. 

The details of this narrative and of others are so past comprehension that, 
if we leave out of consideration the theory of the different strata in the nar- 


rative, it is almost impossible to understand the matter or to take them as the ~ 


report of a real historical transaction. 
In regard to the appeal to the authority of Christ and of the New Testa- 


ment in defense of the historical correctness of these details it must be remem- ‘ 


bered just what Christ’s position as authority in these matters was. Jesus 
indeed calls the Pentateuch the book of Moses, or in brief calls it ‘‘ Moses” 
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(Mark 12:26; Luke 16:29); but he does so not in order to give his hearers 
information as to the author of these books, but in harmony with the desig- 
nation of these books current in that day. It does not matter how this desig- 
nation originated, or what Jesus’ judgment may have been in regard to the 
correctness or incorrectness of this view; he could at that time make use of this 
view of the Pentateuch without any further considerations, just as we, ¢. g., speak 
of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Apostolic Constitutions, although we know 
full well that neither the one nor the other is the product of on apostle’s pen. 
And he in fact was compelled to make use of this view, in case he wanted to 
make himself understood to the people of his day; otherwise he would, by 
imparting instructions on natural things, have stepped out of the sphere of his 
calling as the teacher of heavenly things. Who is the author of the Penta- 
teuch can be determined only by an historical investigation and critical 
examination of the contents and form of these books; and the most important 
fact in reaching the conclusions in this matter is that the Pentateuch itself, 
not even at Ex. 17:14, or Deut. 31:9, 34 claims to have been written as a 
whole by Moses. 

Essentially the same principles obtain in judging of Christ’s attitude 
toward the book of Daniel, in Mark 24:15. As the prophetic book cited by 
him was currently ascribed to Daniel, this was naturally the term which he 
too made use of in speaking of this writing, no matter who the real author 
was. Even such passages as Matt. 22:41-46 (Mark 12:35-37, Luke 20:41- — 
44) and Acts 2:24—36 cannot be used as evidence that Pss. 110 and 16 were 
written by David, even if in other respects the arguments of Jesus and of 
Peter are correct. In passing judgment on these passages the fact must never 
be lost sight of that the Psalter in the days of David was called “the Book 
of David” (2 Mac. 2:13) and for this reason every quotation from the Psalter 
could be called a word of David (cf Acts 4:25 and Ps. 2:1; Heb. 4:7 and 
Ps. 95:7, 8, which are passages from anonymous psalms). The purpose of 
this question of Christ, Matt. 22:41-46, to show how the current view that 
the Messiah was to be the son of David, z. ¢., his equal, could be harmonized 
with the word of the Psalter, according to which he was to be David's superior. 
The purpose of Peter, Acts 2:34-36, was not to show that Ps. 16:8-11 wasa 
word of David, but to make this the basis of an argument concerning the 
resurrection of Christ. 


This brochure, first published in its essentials as an article in the Meue Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, is a sign of the times, and has created a sensation in conservative circles 
and the German Protestant church. K@hler, since Delitzsch’s death, has been regarded 
as the chicf protagonist of the conservative views, and in his Lehrduch der Bibl. 
geschichte Alten Testaments, completed only recently, is conservative’ to the core. In 
the present article he yields much more than Delitzsch ever did, and this fact shows 
what inroads the newer critical views are making, even in the conservative ranks. 
What he says is not exactly new, but the fact that it is he who says it and defends it 
is significant. G. H. S. 
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Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. Von 
D. GusTAv KRUGER, o. Professor der Theologie in Giessen, 1. und 2. 
Auflage (Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig, 1895; J. C. B. Mohr, 1895. Pp. 
xxii., 288; 8vo). M. 4.86, clothbound.' 


Six Lectures on the Ante-nicene Fathers. By FENTON JOHN ANTHONY 
Hort, D.D. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. 
viii., 138; 12mo; Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) Price, $1.50. 


One of the most useful and welcome contributions to the series of manuals 
of theological science is Kriiger’s History of Early Christian Literature. 
The book is professedly based upon Harnack’s grand 7hesaurus,? as far as 
material and early and medizval literary /es¢émonia are concerned, and yet 
it is entirely independent in its presentation of the subject-matter and the 
inferences drawn. Zahn’s researches toward the history of early Christian litera- 
ture are constantly referred to, a fact which makes upon the reader, from the 
very beginning, the impression of fairness and freedom from prejudice. For 
a teacher or independent student of early Christian literature, Harnack and 
Kriiger are both to be heartily recommended as guides until the appearance of 
the second volume of Harnack’s great work. What Kriiger offers is in most 
instances reliable, precise, and expressed in briefest language, and yet never 
obscure. 

The author begins with a brief historical survey of the work done thus far 
in the development of this special branch of literature, and points out the 
most important collections and critical editions of the works of the Fathers. 
His. main subject he divides into three parts. I. The subapostolic litera- 
ture (8-42); II. The literature of Gnosticism (43-59); III. The literature of 
the church, 

I. The first division comprises four sections: 1. Epistles, including the 
epistles of the New Testament; epistle of Barnabas; Clement of Rome, Ist 
epistle; Ignatian epistles; Polycarp. The Pseudo-Pauline epistles to the 
Alexandrians and to the Laodiceans, as well as the apocryphal correspond- 
ence between Paul and the Corinthians, and Paul and Seneca, which Kriiger 
himself assigns to the fourth century (p. 12), should rather have been placed 
into the third division in the section treating of the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
(p. 231), of which this correspondence is a part, as pointed out first by Th. Zahn, 


*Grundriss der Theologischen Wissenschaften. Zweite Reihe, 3. Bd. 


?See BIBLICAL WORLD, August 1894, pp. 153-55. 
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and in the main accepted by P. Vetter, Der apokryphe 3. Korintherbrief, 1894 
(Tiibingen, Programm). 2. Apocalypses: the Apocalypse of John; the 
Pseudo-Petrine apocalypse, found by M. Bouriant at Akhmim (of Jewish- 
Christian origin, and really belonging to the second division); the Shepherd of 
Hermas. 3. Historical books: the fragments of Papias; the small fragment 
of Papyrus Rainer (Luke 14:26-30; Matt. 26: 30-4); the four gospels and the 
apocryphal gospels, many of which belong to a later period, and are, no 
doubt, classed here only for convenience sake; the Acts of the Apostles. 
4. Doctrinal writings, including the Roman symbol; the preaching of Peter; 
the so-called second epistle of Clement and the Teaching of the Apostles. In 
his view of the New Testament writings the author shows a greater skepticism 
than does Jiilicher in his well-known Ein/eitung.' Kriiger accepts as undoubt- 
edly genuine: 1 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
Philippians, Philemon; inclines rather favorably toward the acceptance of 
Colossians, 2 Thessalonians and Ephesians (pp. 10, 11); rejects Hebrews, the 
Pastoral epistles and the seven Catholic epistles (p. 12); he denies the author- 
ship by John the Apostle of the gospel and the epistles, as well as the 
Apocalypse; maintains that all three synoptic gospels were composed after 
the fall of Jerusalem (about 100 A. D.), and received their present shape hardly 
before the second half of the second century (pp. 30-1); while, according to 
his conception, the gospel of John, that grand poem of a genial mind, can 
never have been the work of the simple, plain man, the historic apostle John. 
The author was rather a Jewish Christian, educated in the traditions of 
Alexandrian philosophy of religion. It cannot be earlier than 100 A.D. 
The Acts of the Apostles are by the same author that wrote the third gospel, 
but written scarcely before the beginning of the second century (pp. 36-7). 
It would be unfair to enter into a detailed criticism of the author's position 
toward the origin and date of New Testament writings, as he gives merely 
hints, without detailed proofs.” 

Whether all the literature crowded into the first division really belongs to 
Christian “Urliteratur”” may well be doubted in some cases, as pointed out 
above, but on the whole it is a very fair statement. Hilgenfeld (Zectschrift f. 
wiss Theol., Vol. 38, 318), and others have justly complained that Kriiger has 
hardly taken notice of the Jewish Christian tendency and character of early 
Christian literature; that nothing is said about the Jewish Christian character 
of the epistle of James, the Gospel according to the Hebrews; the Shepherd 
of Hermas; and Hegesippus. Hilgenfeld maintains against Kriiger that an 
anti-Pauline Jewish Christian spirit was tolerated in the Catholic church 
(Grosskirche) as late as the middle of the second century. 

II. The second division, 43-59, is rather short considering the importance 
of the subject. It is divided into two unequal sections, of which the first, 
Pp. 44-54, treats of the theological literature in favor and against Gnosticism, 
and the second, pp. 54-59, the gnostic Acts of the Apostles. Judaism in this 

*See BIBLICAL WORLD, July 1895, pp. 76, 77. 

?See also Zhe Seminary Magazine (Louisville, Ky.) 1896, February-April. 
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section is.represented by a brief paragraph of eight lines (p. 59) on Sym- 
machus, the Ebionite. The corresponding section of Harnack’s, in which he 
takes up the Gnostic, Marcionite, and Ebionite literature is more satisfactory. 
It is a syncretistic literature, whose common aim was the mixture of Chris- 
tianity with foreign elements, Jewish or Pagan. To this division really 
belongs the Apocalypse of Peter and similar writings. 

III. The third and by far most important division, pp. 60-245, is the main 
and best part of the book; it treats of the literature of the old Catholic 
church in her development toward independence in style and contents from 
all Greek and Roman literature. The five sections into which this part is 
divided treat, 1. of the patristic literature in the age of the apologists. It is 
an important section and exceedingly well done, the author’s interest in that 
special literature being no doubt heightened by his excellent text-edition of 
Justin Martyr (1890). Next comes the anti-heretical literature, chiefly taken 
up by Hegesippus and Irenaeus, The anti-Pauline position of Hegesippus 
might have been alluded to more decidedly. The scanty remnants of episco- 
pal letters are discussed at the end of this section. 2. Patristic literature in 
the time of the origin of theological science. Thus far literature was more 
of a practical nature, written either in defense of Christianity and Christians 
or for the purpose of catechetical instruction. Time had come when a more 
scientific treatment of important questions agitating the Christian mind was 
called for. Here centers the whole interest of the student of early Christian 
literature, and Kriiger has done well in devoting some 130 pages to its treat- 
ment. Especially important is the author's treatment of Origen and Tertullian. 
3-5. the other three sections are rather short, the author acknowledging 
his unexpected briefness ; but as long as we have Harnack to refer to, we can 
easily overlook this apparent deficiency. In these sections are treated the 
legal literature of the early church, the didascalia, etc.; early legends and 
apocryphal acts, the pseudo-Clementine recognitions and homilies; and the 
accounts of Christian martyrdoms. Of great assistance are the two careful 
indexes and the chronological table appended. The selection of modern 
critical literature prefixed to each division and section and paragraph is very 
carefully done, and more complete than one might expect in a book of its 
size; equally well done are the general introductory paragraphs to each 
division and section. The Muratorian Canon, although mentioned in five 
instances, seems not to belong to pre-Eusebian literature, according to the 
author. On the whole we can heartily recommend this book, the usefulness 
of which we have tested abundantly as student and teacher. 

A few weeks ago a posthumous little book of Professor F. J. Anthony 
Hort, the great New Testament scholar, was published by his son, bearing ~ 
the title: Szx Lectures on the Ante-Nicene Fathers, i. e., the Christian 
writers of the early Christian centuries. These lectures were delivered to . 
the Clergy Training School at Cambridge, in the Lent Term of 1890. They 
are delightful reading; though popular in treatment and free from technical 
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terminology they show all the author’s accustomed care and great learning. 
The fathers treated are: Clement of Rome and Hermas; Ignatius and Poly- 
carp ; Justin and Irenaeus; Hippolytus of Rome and Clement of Alexandria; 
Tertullian and Cyprian ; Origen. The author desires to put before his readers 
these leading fathers of the earliest centuries as /iving men, and as the 
children of a particular age, rather than as the heads of the corresponding 
history of Christian literature, and to give an account of the purpose and 
character of their chief works, illustrated abundantly by translated extracts 
which may help towards the formation of individual impressions that should 
remain associated with their respective names. Incidentally the author gives 
his opinion on many other writings not belonging to the fathers of whom he 
treats, ¢. g., the Teaching of the Apostles (5); the epistle of Barnabas (19), 
and others. 

To the busy pastor and the interested layman this little book can highly 
be recommended, written so delightfully and charmingly, well thought, well 
wrought, well brought. W. M.-A. 


St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Pp. xvi.+ 394. $3.00. 


It is to be regretted that Professor Ramsay could not have taken the time 
to give us a book instead of another combination of lectures. His volumes 
upon the //istorical Geography of Asia Minor and the Cities and Bishoprics 
of Lydia and Phrygia show of what he is capable in genuinely scholarly lines 
of investigation. The present volume is, as he says, “worked up” from 
lectures delivered “before Harvard University, Johns Hopkins University, 
Union Seminary, and Mansfield College.” It must therefore be compared 
with the Church in the Roman Empire rather than with those works just 
mentioned. 

The method of the book is disappointing. Instead of any thoroughgoing 
historical arrangement like the standard lives of Paul, or a topical scheme 
like that of Weizsacker, Professor Ramsay has chosen to give a running dis- 
cussion of such portions of Acts as deal with incidents where he “stands on 
familiar ground” (p. 313). By this confession he absolves himself for his 
omission of the events occurring between the arrest of Paul at Jerusalem and 
his voyage to Rome. By the same token he should have omitted the first 
three chapters of his volume. But he prefers not “to mix up secondhand 
studies "’ (p. 313) with his other material. One is tempted to say that in sev- 
eral cases a little infusion of ‘secondhand studies.’ would have given value 
to the work. But however one may feel about that, it is a thousand pities 
that the book is,—to use a favorite word of the author,—composed of 
“scraps.” 

Professor Ramsay has a theory about the composition of Acts. That we 
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«new from Zhe Church in the Roman Empire, but most readers of that work 
were left in some dubiety as to what that theory was. In the present volume 
Professor Ramsay endeavors to clear up this uncertainty. As a result we 
have chapter 1 upon the Acts of the Apostles, and another, the last in the 
book, upon the Composition and Date of Acts (p. 383-390). It is possible 
that if Professor Ramsay had judged it wise to yield so far to human weak- 
ness as to insert an index, the student who sought further information in the 
same line might acquire it without reading the book through. As it is, a 
careful reading of the work discovers in numerous sentences and paragraphs, 
under all possible headings, a theory that may be stated something like this: 
Acts was written by Luke who used (a) the “travel document” composed of 
“his own written notes (supplemented by memory and the education of fur- 
ther experience and reading and research),” that is, his diary and notes 
of conversation with Paul and others; (0) for the first half of Acts in general 
information derived from various sources, always the best available (Peter, 
Mark, Philip); (¢) miscellaneous sources like Paul’s letters, and popular 
traditions some of the latter being of questionable value. All this material he 
worked up in accordance with clear literary plans and almost without exception 
shows himself a skilful historian. ‘Every minute fact stated in Acts has its 
own significance.” 

Professor Ramsay has much interesting information about Luke. He is 
a Macedonian (p. 203) who is fond of the sea (p. 124), although a stranger to 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean (p. 317). He is a historian of the first 
rank (p. 127) but has no clear sense for time (p. 301) nor any regard for 
Roman forms and names (p. 315). But no information is quite so sensational 
as that (p. 203) Luke is the man from Macedonia (Acts 16:9); and that 
he accompanied Paul to Rome in the character of a slave (p. 316). His 
admiration for Luke is boundless, and the pages are few in which he does not 
call attention to some new evidence of his hero’s historical tact and sensitive 
literary taste. Altogether this enthusiasm is quite refreshing after Weiz- 
sicker’s half-hearted admissions of lucid historical intervals in Acts. And 
yet one queries whether sufficient allowance is made for the character of the 
first half of the book. Professor Ramsay gives no evidence of any attempts at 
painstaking criticism. A mere counting of participles and .infinitives would 
have shown him that the “travel document” is tolerably free from Hebraistic 
influences dominating the rest of the Acts. Nor does he seriously confront 
the problem as to whether or not the author of the “travel document” is also 
the author of chapters 1-12. Two other questions of importance are also 
unanswered: (1) Are all the speeches of Acts by the same hand? (2) Is the 
“travel document” itself a unit? The latter question is suggested (p. 273) 
but is dismissed with scant discussion as an “unsolved difficulty.” A study 
of the grammatical characteristics of the section would have led to a less 
absolute statement. 

Two of other matters call especially for attention. First, the author's use 
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of Codex Bezae. It may be that this strange codex has not been accorded 
sufficient attention by editors, but the use made of it by Professor Ramsay 
impresses one not under like infatuation as arbitrary. At one moment he is 
using it as a foil to the accuracy of Luke; at another he is discovering in it a 
text more correct than that of the great uncials (e. g., 278 n., 242). Secondly, 
the identification of the visit to Jerusalem, Galatians 2,1-10, with that of 
Acts 11:30 and 12:25. This is not altogether a novelty, but it has never 
been urged more earnestly. On the whole, it may yet appear that Professor 
Ramsay has accomplished another coup after the fashion of South Galatia. 
With all its difficulties the view certainly makes some of the later history 
more natural. But one should distinguish between the two sorts of arguments 
the author has used. As an archeologist Professor Ramsay is for more 
authoritative than as a critic or an exegete. 

One great value of the book lies in its intuitions. Its author is wonder- 
fully quick to see implications and relations. Whether one accepts the view 
or not, one cannot withhold admiration for the power to manufacture hypoth- 
eses seen in his grounds for dating of the book in the time of Domitian 
(pp. 123, 386-389); the interpretation of Paul’s exploiting of the imperial 
administration (pp. 125, 134, 255); the discovery of a trial before a University 
Senate in Paul’s experience on the Areopagus (p. 245.) But this power is 
liable to mistakes, and certainly some of Professor Ramsay’s explications of 
Acts at first glance seem a tribute rather to his ingenuity than to his judg- 
ment. One would like his authority for his belief that the Jews at Corinth 
were a “self-administering community” (p. 259); and that the grain ships 
from Alexandria were managed by the Roman government something after 
the fashion of a navy (pp. 323-325). 

Yet after all, one must accord the book hearty praise. There is hardly a 
page in which the reader will not discover valuable hints or facts that will 
aid in appreciating Acts. Taken altogether, the volume is wonderfully 
stimnlating and of value, especially in steadying criticism of Acts. As a 
literary production, it is disappointing, it is true, and as an account of Paul’s 
travels it not only is sketchy but it has fallen into the evil ways of any book 
“worked up” from lectures by the champion of a theory. But nevertheless, 
we can forgive much in so stalwart a champion for rational criticism and so 
warm an admirer of Paul. And with all its defects it is a book that will 
immensely repay reading, for its very weaknesses are those of genius and of 
affluent scholarship. S. M. 


The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. Pp. xvi.+342. $2.00. 

Professor Sayce makes books with great rapidity, and if their quality were 
equal to their quantity, the reader would find no fault. It must be confessed, 
unfortunately, that the capital with which the professor of Assyriology at 
Oxford deals does not seem to be very great. There is little that is new in this 
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book. The same old friends that have greeted us in his Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monument, in his Patriarchal Palestine, and in the pref- 
aces of the new series of Zhe Records of the Past, as well as in the various 
contributions which he has made to periodical literature attacking the meth- 
ods and results of the higher critics from the point of view of archeology, 
turn up again here with the same freshness. Here is again the discovery of 
Ebed Tob and his relation to Melchisedek, adve# which the Egyptians cried 
before Joseph, and its derivation from aérikku (abarakku), the immense sig- 
nificance of Kirjath Sepher around which the widespread culture of Canaan 
gathers, the same untiring emphasis upon the Semitic character of the refor- 
mation of Amenhotep IV. and other old favorite new discoveries that have 
done valiant service in Mr. Sayce’s preceding volumes. Even if all these 
reiterated assertions were true, they would be somewhat wearisome by this 
time, but unfortunately they are unproved assertions in many cases, and one 
feels like protesting against the incessant repetition of these things in books 
which are given taking titles, but to which the contents do not correspond. 
This book proposes to follow the history of the Hebrews and the narrative 
.of Herodotus so far as these concern and come. into connection with the his- 
tory and antiquities of ancient Egypt. To discuss the Egyptian material of 
Herodotus is indeed something new and desirable, and the task is excellently 
performed, though its service to travelers in Egypt at the present day for 
whom the author claims to have prepared it, does not appear to us to be very 
great. The book is written with more than Mr, Sayce’s usual rapidity, and 
the slips in the statements of matters of fact are not infrequent. On page 17 
Mr. Sayce asserts that Josephus agrees with the statement of Africanus that 
the Hyksos were in Egypt nine hundred and fifty-three years. This is directly 
contrary to what Josephus says, as he gives the time as five hundred and 
eleven years. The mother of Amenhotep III. is said to have been an Asiatic. 
The various references to Shalem in the lists of towns captured by Egyptian 
kings are referred to Jerusalem. There is extraordinary faith in the absolute 
historical character of these lists and not 2 few fine theories are based on 
their uncertain information by Mr. Sayce. Kadesh on the Orontes is said to 
be the southern capital of the Hittites. Ramses III. is said to have fought 
the sea people in Egypt. Bes is described as a warrior god that came from 
the coast of Arabia. All these things are matters which are either quite 
unknown, or uncertain, or the contrary of them is more likely. Two mis- 
prints are probable: that on page 79 (line 8 from bottom) where “western” 
should be “eastern” and vice versa (in line 5), and that on page 268, where 
Osorkon II. should be Osorkon III. 

There are some things that will be interesting to biblical students in this 
book. Mr. Sayce holds that Abraham entered Egypt in the time of the 


Hyksos kings, two centuries after their conquest of the land. This would, © 


according to his chronology, bring Abraham there in 2350 B.C. He holds 
that the sons of Jacob came into Egypt at the beginning of the last Hyksos 
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dynasty, about B.C. 1700. This leaves a period of about six hundred and 
fifty years to be occupied by the lives of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, which 
cannot, according to biblical chronology, cover any more than two hundred 
and ten years. How Mr. Sayce would explain this we do not know. He 
holds that the Hebrews could not have entered Canaan until the last days 
of Ramses III., or, even, after that monarch; that the forty years of the 
wandering are an indefinite period. Perhaps the most helpful chapter in the 
book is that upon the condition of the Jews in the age of the Ptolemies. On 
the whole we cannot recommend the purchase of this book to those who have 
Mr. Sayce’s former volumes. G: 6: %, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE F. H. REVELL Co. (Chicago, $.75) has just issued in an attractive 
form the addresses delivered by Rev. Andrew Murray at the Northfield Con- 
ference under the title 7ke Master's Indwelling. American readers will be 
glad of this opportunity to get an authorized edition of these impressive and 
earnest addresses. 


OnE of the most attractive books of the month is Zhe Evolution of Church 
Music by Rev. J. Landon Humphreys (New York: Scribner. $1.75 net). 
And its contents are in keeping with its mechanical makeup. As might be 
expected, the author is by no means enthusiastic over popular American 
psalmody, though recognizing the great service to popular worship of Mr. 
Sankey and similar composers. It would pay any pastor to read this little 
book, which, with excellent taste, is not written in technical language, and 
which is full of enthusiasm for really noble music. 


ALICE GARDNER in JULIAN, PHILOSOPHER AND EMPEROR, AND THE LAST 
STRUGGLE OF PAGANISM AGAINST CHRISTIANITY (New York: Putnam's) 
has given us the best treatment of Julian (that much hated, much slandered 
and much erring man) which we have at present in English. It reveals to us 
the intense enthusiasm of the Emperor for old Greek thought, and the extraor- 
dinary short-sightedness of his attitude in relation to Christianity. The 
fact comes out clearly that the greatest blessing which ever happened to 
Julian was his early death. 


In his OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR JUNIOR CLASSES (Part I., From 
the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine. Clarendon Press. 259 pp. $.60), 
the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, D.D., has made a praiseworthy effort to produce a 
text-book for the study of the Old Testament, but only to fail dismally. Why 
anyone should wish to reprint passages from the Bible on one side of the page 
and make notes on the other, and think that he has thereby produced a com- 
pact and helpful manual of Old Testament History we cannot imagine. 
There is no light or help in this book. 
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